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A Creed for Believers in a Warless World 
ISAIAH 2: 24 
I. We Belteve in a sweeping reduction of armaments. 


Il. We Belteve in international law, courts of justice and 
boards of arbitration. 


Ill. We Believe in a world-wide association of nations for 


world peace. 
IV. We Believe in equality of race treatment. 


V. We Believe that Christian patriotism demands the 
practice of good-will between nations. 


VI. We Belteve that nations no less than individuals are 
subject to God’s immutable moral laws. 


VII. We Belteve that peoples achieve true welfare, great- 
ness and honor through just dealing and unselfish 


service. 
VIII. We Believe that nations that are Christian have special 


international obligations. 


IX. We Believe that the spirit of Christian brotherhood 
can conquer every barrier of trade, color, creed 


and race. 


X. We Belteve in a warless world, and dedicate ourselves 
to its achievement. 


‘Tae Nationat Apvocate, 


November 1921. 
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Editorial 
1922 will be a significant year from the viewpoint 
of the Christian Movement in China. ‘First, 
shall feel the effects of the Peace Conference at 
Washington which, while no one can measure, we may be 
quite sure will make a tremendous difference to Christian 
work, and will certainly deepen the Chinese sense of the 
necessity of self-dependence. Then, too, the National Christian 
Conference, the World’s Student Christian Federation Con- 
ference, and the First Student Volunteer Conference will have 
tremendous bearing on the life and work of Chinese Christians 
and the Chinese people. 
What, then, are some of the things we should like to see 
accomplished during this significant year? — | 
| THE Chinese Church is a potential force of 
| tremendous significance. As a matter of fact, 
compared with its task, it is relatively weak, still | 
incoherent and not yet fully conscious of its responsibility and 
possibilities. We hope, therefore, that during 1922 the Chinese 
Church will, among other things, achieve the following ; 
1. A fuller recognition of its power as an individual and 
community ‘epliiting force. To do this, its distinction from 
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inidigenous religions needs to stand out more clearly. Possibly 
the quickest way to secure this recognition is by an accumula- 
tion of visible results in actual individual and community 
living. The Chinese Church tust become a more widespread 
influence in the renewal of individual, community and national 
life. 

2. A deéper sense of its own responsibility. Responsibility 
for the Christian Movement in China was perforce, up to 1900, 
felt mainly by Western Christians. That is no longer so. We 
hope, therefore, that this year the Chinese Church will re- 
cognize and fully accept its responsibility in China. 

3. That there will come a deepening of the awakening 
experience of the Chinese Church; to a certain extent it still 
lives by a borrowed experience, but we hope that it will this 
year have such an experience of God that it will leap forward 
under the full compulsion of the Great Commission. 

4. That Chinese Christian leaders may have a larger and 
freer part in shaping the policies of the Christian Church. 
While Western Christians still have a tremendous part to play, 
domination of Church policies is not one of them, and there 
are still too many places in China—possibly still inevitably, 
where in the determination of Christian policy, the voice of 
Chinese leaders is lost in that of their Western colleagues. ) 

5. Linked specially with the last, and indeed with all 
the other four, is the privilege of deviding its own destinies. 
The fundamental life and principles of Christianity cannot of 
course be changed, and we do not think the Chinese Church 
wants to change them, but the standards of relationship with 
other Christians in work or in communion must be decided 
by the Chinese Church. All this we uepe will be pushed 
forward during 1922. 

THE problens of developing Chinese womanhood is 
so tremendous that We touch on it with diffidence, 
but 4 Country can only be strong as its mothers and 
daughters are free, strong and able to play their full part in | 
the life of the home, the community, the nation and the Church. 
The presence of increasing numbers of Chinese women in busi- 
ness, promotion of public movements, and of one ordained 
woman preacher, are proof that a new day has dawned for Chi- | 
nese Wornen. But let us not forget that we see as yet only the 
first glitnmering of the dawn. We should like to see women’s 
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interests wiikleed forward along the following ducing the coming 


year : 

1. A better understanding of, and protection against, the 
dangers of a changing social order as they bear upon girls 
and women, dangers which are thought by many to be greater 
in the case of women than of men. This guarding against 
dangers cannot be achieved by negative warnings but only 
by positive guidance along ways of usefulness and service. 

2. We should like to see a definite attempt made to 
iticrease the proportionate number of women and their activity 
in the Christian Church ; about one in three Church members 
is a woman, It is evident that the presence of women workers 
in any place does not necessarily mean a rapid increase in the 
number of Chinese women won to Christ, which is different 


from what has been assumed. More attention, therefore, must be 


paid to the influence of family relationships i in winning women. 
The presence of men Church members in excess shows that 
_ the influence of Christianity on the home is not as full as it 
might be; and after all, a — home is one of the things 
that China needs. 


3. We need to pay more attention to the education of 


women. It is still wofully inadequate. Apparently 60/ of 
the women in the Church are still illiterate. At present the 


proportion of girl students in mission schools is about one to 


every three boys. That means a tremendous handicap on the 
home, as two-thirds of the young men trained in Christian 
schools have to start homes with the ignorant daughters of 
Christians or non-Christians. That is a situation that needs to 
be corrected. The place, training and work of women in the 
Chinese Church is a weak spot to which rast attention 
should be | 
WHICHEVER way you look at him, the Chinese 
The Student. tudent is a factor to be reckoned with. Asa 
group, students are somewhat more articulated than other 
groups in society; they are naturally impulsively aggressive 
and in any event will farnish most of the future leaders. We 
hope that during the present year the following will be accom- 
plished for the Chinese student as far as he is influenced by 
Christianity. 


1. That through the World Student Christian Federation 


Conference he will get a stirring vision of the universality of 
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Christianity. As far as the universal note is struck by Chinese 
sages it seems to have failed to strike fire. The Chinese stu- 
dents should realize also that the much more adequate attempt 
to express the universality of Christianity is dye to its inherent 
vitality which his own national leaders and religions lack. 
Furthermore, we hope he will learn more clearly what the 
Christian cure is for family, community and national ills. In 
other words, we hope that this year Christianity will be lifted 
off the plane of one religion among many religions on to the 
higher tableland of the religion that not only gathers up the 
best of all religions, but provides a dynamic that accomplishes 
what the others have failed to do and achieves more than they 
have aimed at. oe | 

2. We hope also that Chinese students will learn more 
fully the meaning of service ; especially do we hope that the 
Student Volunteer Convention will lift the Ministry on to the 
plane of a vocation rather than a profession and make clear its 


' ' vast potentialities for the service to China that the students 


desire, but which to a certain extent they see through a glass 
darkly. 


3. We hope that they v will see the proper place of religion a4 


and the meaning of giving a place to God in the individual 
and national heart and life. al 

It is to be hoped that for this year the sections 
Ube Mesease, oF truth which differentiate Christians from 
one another will be merged in those greater elements of the 
Christian Message which are meaningful to all, The impres- 
sion of Christianity upon China will depend upon those few 
common activities or truths which we all do or say together. 
Among other things, therefore, we hope that the Christian 
Message will make more clear than ever its attitude towards 
idolatry and existing social evils. It is also imperatively 
necessary that the Christian Movement should have some 
method of expressing itself as a whole on the great moral 
problems of the day. Then, too, we hope that Christian 
internationalism will be emphasized ; especially important is 
it that Christian education while participated in by every 
_ Western Christian nation should be international and, above all, 
adapted to China, so that it may appear not as a political or 
commercial influence, but as a genuine Christian contribution 
to Chinese life. Education earmarked ‘‘national’’ will do 
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harm, though there is no limit to the amount that each nation 
concerned should contribute. And then we should like to see 
the note of love as the dominant social factor and bond made 
more prominent. The fundamental attribute of God is love, 
and we want to see that love applied to such common every- 
day problems as the scale of living. If every Christian in 
China were to concentrate on the problem ‘‘ How can we prove 
the love of God to the Chinese,’? many of our differences of 
opinion would be lost. If we wish to succeed we must make 
the theme ‘‘God is Love’’ sound out clearly. The note, 
however, we want to see made dominant in the Christian 
Message is that the experience of God in Christ can be a daily 
reality. This is a note that China lacks. They believe in 
human possibilities and recognize very largely their respon- 
sibility, but as a people they do not realize what God has got 
to do with carrying this out. | 

THE new spirit as we understand it is the 
neediest 8 spirit of co-operation and brotherhood aris- 
ing from the realization of the common relationship to one 
Father. It is not really new, except in the sense that it is 
much more widespread than formerly. How :should this new 
spirit manifest itself in China, during the next year, through 
the Christian forces? For the missionary there should be an 
increase of that sympathetic desire to understand how to con- 
serve the genius and spiritual inheritance of the Chinese people. 
China has a part to play in the life of the world and a con- 
tribution to make to that life, and we are here, among other 
things, to help them make that contribution. We have come 
not alone because we have been saved from a danger that we 
wish them to be saved from, which is true, but because of the 
compulsion of a mighty love which will not leave us to work 
alone or enjoy it alone. We wish it might be possible for 
every Western Christian in China to adopt as a life motto—To 
serve Christ in China—and to lay aside, or at least subordinate 
to this aim, the desire to perpetuate a Western organization, 
In other words, to live in China for the Lord of all denomina- 
tions, not for any denomination as such. That is of course 
a difficult proposition to many, but one that must be faced. 
We may do much good as denomiuational propagandists, 
but will do much more good when we are first servants of 
Christ, and in a very subordinate way servants of a group. 
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Above all, the missionaries must practise the brotherhood they 
preach. They may. be, for iustance, quite conscientious in 
declining to grant to other Christians outside their own group 
certain Church privileges, but such a denial is hard to explain 
and certainly does not suggest free brotherhood. For the 
Chinese Church and leaders we hope to see this new spirit 
manifest itself along the line of co-operation with all other 
Christians. We expect to see in the Chinese Christian an 
increase of self-determination as a result of recent world move- 
ments, and also a clearer appreciation of the difficulties to be 
removed from the path of the Chinese Church. We hope to see 
a weakening of that clanishness which is a result of centuries of 
segregation, and, above all, an increase of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice which will put Chinese leadership in the forefront | 
everywhere in China in making the Gospel known. After all, 
whatever the economic problems involved, it is that spirit of 
"sacrifice which has pushed the Christian Church forward in 
spite of what appeared to be insurmountable difficulties. It is 
not for Western Christians to tell the Chinese Church where or 
how it must sacrifice. We missionaries need to guard against 
calling for sacrifices we do not practise. Yet, after all, the 
Chinese Church will only grow as it merges every other 
interest in the determination to follow Christ to the full and to 
make the Gospel fully known no matter what it costs. 
* 
“(CHRISTIANITY must be interpreted to 
spines unterprcters China by the Chinese themselves, The 
writer does not mean here to exclude 


missionaries from this great task in which everybody has a 
right to join. The missionary work in China during the last 

_ one hundred years has been so great and successful that it would 
be unjust to say that missionaries are not needed now. The 
fact is that, in view of the complexity of Christian work in 
China to-day, the missionaries are even more needed than 
before. ‘The only condition is that we need more missionaries — 
of the right type. We need men who will present themselves 
ona united front, not as ‘‘ fundamentalists ’’ and ‘‘ modernists.’’ 
In other words, we do not want men whose minds are merely 
engaged with the formulating of eternal dugmas or the pro- 

_ moting of theological coutroversies. While we talk so much 

: about the need of missionaries, at the same time we are not un- 

é conscious of our deep conviction that Christianity in China must 

be under Chinese leadership. Without denominational prejudice 

or dogmatic difference, the task of interpreting Christianity to 

China is largely a Chinese task and therefore the Chinese them- 

selves should be given a large amount of freedom and oppor- © 

tunity for it.’’ From article in Christian China, October 1921, 

on “Interpreting Christianity to China’’ by C. Y. Cheng. 
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Contributed Articles 
The’ Cae 


HARVEY REEVES CALKINS 
MET him first in India.- Afterwards, during an extended 


furlough, I encountered him at frequent intervals in ‘ 


America. So it was no surprise; indeed, I rather 
expected to find him here in China. When my name 
was mentioned to him—I had been announced as one of the 
speakers at the Summer Conference—he looked at me and 
smiled 
yes, you’re the tithing man !”’ he said. 
Of course, I knew perfectly what he was thinking (what he 
slwicys thinks)—that I was one of the efficiency experts who go 


up and down in the earth to tell other men how todo it. And > 


of course I knew instantly where he had placed me (where he 


always places me, at the first)—among those who worry a text | 


of Scripture into an ethic. But explanations are futile, always. 


Moreover, a missionary is a sportsman ; if he is not, both he and © 


his message are defeated for a of human contacts. So I 
answered blithely— 
‘‘Right you are! The tithe is the crux of the whole 
business, isn’t it ?”’ 
I 


The principle of the tithe, slowly, very slowly, is emerging 
from the mental mist that has obscured it. Without question, 
this anciently designated portion is being reinstated in the 
working program of the Kingdom, from which it was severed 
in past centuries by a legalistic interpretation. But, before 
the tithe can come back in primal simplicity and power, before 
it can command the Christian conscience, it must find its place 
in Christian thinking. Therefore, our whole viewpoint must be 
Christian. Our Lord did not teach the words of a Book; that 


was the way of the scribes who so harrowed Him; it is the way | 


of the Mohammedan to-day, and of every verbalist. Jesus 


Christ taught the spirit of the things that were hidden in the : 


NorE.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board _ 
assumes no responsibility for =e views expressed by the writers of articles — 
in these pages. 
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heart of the Book—trate in the heart is marder, a lewd look is 
adultery, love is the fulfilling of the law. Such teaching gets 
into the marrow of things ; it is vital Christianity. Therefore 
when an intelligent Christian speaks of ‘‘ the law of the Lord,” 
he means the hidden and searching truth that proceeds from 
the nature of God Himeelf—~or, if my rationalistic brother 
would prefer the phrase, ‘‘ from the very nature of things.” 

The principle of the tithe springs from two root theses in 
religion and ethics and from a single corollary in historic 
criticism, | 
; 1. Divine ownership, the beckeround of all Christian 
thinking concerning God and His universe, is meaningless 
apart from divine Personality. Pagan and semi-pagan theories, 
in place of God, crowd impudently—universal reason, natural 
law, cosmic force, divine principle, and the rest. But Christian 
thinking is not to be caught in a Stoic or pagan interpretation 
of God—‘‘ the Supreme Person in a world of persons.’’ 

2. Property is value related to personality ; that is what — 
makes it property; it is ‘‘ propria’’—something related ex- 
clusively to me, like my own ‘‘proper’’ name. Human 
dominion, which may be called derived ownership, postulates 
human personality. In a high and exalted sense, as between 
God and man, the nature of property remains unchanged 
because the basis of it remains unchanged ; it inheres in the fact 
of divine personality. -In the Stoic, or Roman conception, 
which disastrously has influenced Christian ethics, property is 
but a human institution; Deity is devoid of personality 
and therefore ‘‘divine ownership’’ becomes an impossible 
postulate. | 

3- Ownership must be acknowledged. How? In any 
way that the owner shall determine. To affirm social owner- 
ship gets nowhere, it simply pushes the title farther back ; the 
comimunity, rather than the individual, shall designate the 
terms on which its property shall be held or used. As to 
those terms, the universal and immemorial fact of ‘‘ rent’? is 
conclusive. Rent as a doctrine in modern economics is a 
darkening of counsel, but rent as a lawful acknowledgment is 
as clear as the sunlight, and always has been. It rests in some 
' btiman intuition as to ‘‘the nature of things,’’ for all men think 
alike concerning it, in every land and in everyage. And whatis 
rent? Thederivation of the word itself is the answer—it is 
‘‘ reddita,’’ the separated portion left untouched, or in common 
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usage given back,’’ in acknowledgment of ownership. The 
reason for it is perfectly apparent. Unless the dominion of the 
owner constantly is kept in mind, the ‘‘ other person,’’ the per- 
son who occupies, will confuse possession with dominion. Rent, 
no doubt, is a profit issuing out of property, and rightly so; 
but this is only a secondary consideration. Rent, funda- 
mentally, is the safeguarding .of property itself. It is the 
acknowledgment of the owner’s dominion. _ 
To many the Biblical background is more satisfactory than 
the philosophic. How wonderful itis! ‘The corollary of the 
separated portion is illustrated perfectly in the first scriptures 
that tell of men upon the earth, the Genesis account of Eden. 
Weshall differ among ourselves as to intezpretation, as Christians 
have always differed—what a tragedy that our differences should 
divide us! Some will feel that the integrity of the scriptures 
demands that the Eden account shall be taken as a literal record 
of events, while others, for the same reason, must regard it as 
the Spirit’s way of revealing through a universally understood 
_ language the majestic fact of God and the undoing of sin. 
But the teaching is unchanged in either case. The separated 
portion, the portion to be left untouched ‘‘lest ye die,’’ is the 
Owner’s loving reminder to safeguard the man whom He has 
made. To confuse possession with dominion is to obscure the 
fact of divine ownership and thus to grow unaware of the divine 
Personality. But the Father safeguards His child. It is not 
the value held, but the value withheld, that challenges attention 
and proclaims ownership,—until, one day, the man abused his 
trust and denied God’s sovereignty. | 


II 


So much fer the philosophic and Biblical background ; for 
we must get at ance to the foreground, the immediate present. 
What has it to de with vital Christian faith? Everything. 
Indeed, as I remarked to my acquaintauce at the Summer 
Conference, ‘‘ The tithe (the separated portion, of course) is the 
erux of the whole business!’® For comsider. Men are not 
interested in religion as apart from life, and to the vast majority 
of men life consists in the things that they possess. It cannot 
have: failed ta be noted that our Lord had little to say of religion 
as such, that is, of religion as it was understeod by the religious 
teachers of His day. He spoke constantly of common things, of 
sheep and vineyards, of fields and fishermen, of the unjust judge 
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and the unmerciful debtor ; and it is on record that ‘the common 
people hear Him gladly.” | 

I have been in China for a year, travelling and testinal in 
seven provinces—from Chihli to Fukien, from Chekiang to 
Szechuan. This I have seen, and this my missionary friends 
have told me: that ‘‘the Chinese people are immensely practi- 
cal.’ And I believe it, perfectly; only I would change the 
word to ‘‘ utilitarian.” In China, as it seems to me, the old- 
time question of pragmatism, ‘‘Cui bono?’’, has been given 
an intensely personal twist. If I have correctly observed, very 
few Chinese inquirers are attracted to Christianity because they 
have found in its teaching an escape from sin, but rather this: 
Christianity will denefit me, my family, my country. Nor is 
this a human reproach to them ; they are just like other folks— 
Americans and Englishmen, for example. And it is on this 
plane that God makes His first appeal to the Chinese, and to 


"all men. ‘Blessed shall “be thy basket and thy kneading 


trough,’’ He says. 

The first human wecilite: was an offering of ‘‘things.’’ 
Would it have been a more ‘‘ spiritual service’? (how we have 
robbed these words of their fine human quality !) if that first 
worshipper had taken with him words, and ascribed unto his 
Maker majesty and dominion and power? Would that worship 
have been still more acceptable if he had stood forth beneath 
the sun and played upon a harp of strings, or a pipe of water- 
reed, or chanted with his mouth a psalm of the creation? Did 
acceptable worship wait for Jubal, who, we are told, ‘‘ was the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ??? In truth, 
pure worship began when men first gathered corn from the 
field and fruit from the tree that they might sustain their life, 
and when they remembered the flesh of kids and butter of kine 
and all pleasant food. For then it was they knew that without 
these “things’’ their life was forfeit. And then it was they 
builded an altar and offered to the unseen Creator the tokens 
of their utter dependence upon Him, even an offering from the 
herd and from the flock and from the field. More pure and 
spiritual worship there never has been upon the earth, nor 
shall be. 

‘Training tends to complexity. The educated mind moves 
from the lesser to the greater values. For this reason it is not 
easy to keep the emphasis on 'the broad elemental facts of life. 
Nevertheless, failure to do so obscures not only those elemental 
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facts but the higher values as well. We do not play with toys 
(at least we do not intend to !) nor live on atmosphere. We are 
‘*neither children nor gods, but men in a world of men.”’ 
True, the life is more than meat and the body is more than 
raiment, yet when the ‘spiritual mind’’ forgets the central 
place and the rightful place of food and clothing and houses 
and lands and bank accounts in all our human life, then we 
wander from the simplicity of the truth and lose the larger 
meaning of life itself... Jesus Christ understood the limitless 
meaning of life but He did not forget its whole wonderful 
‘perspective—from the little to the large. The Son of Man 
came eating and drinking. | 

The missionary is a worker-together-with-Christ. There- 
fore he is creative. He is to meet men as God meets them, 
where they live. And men are of the earth earthly ; surely this 
is true of the Chinese. Therefore, right here must the mission- 
ary meet them, in the realm of rice and wheat and pigs and 
money. Especially in this realm must he meet enquirers and 
newly baptized Christians. They believe in us—us mission- 
aries—and when the pull of paganism is fierce against them the 
dumb darkness in their eyes cries out, ‘‘ Deliver us!’’ Shall 
we teach them words and words, and wait for time to teach 
them spiritual understanding? Has God not placed in our 
hands a Moses’s rod which shall utterly destroy the serpents 
that poison them, and then, in — fruitfulness, provide | 


fer days to come? > 


Il 


There was once a nation of idolatrous slaves whom God 
delivered. Isis and Osiris were behind them ; in front of them | 
were Chemosh, god of the Moabites, and Moloch, god of the 
Ammonites; on every side were Ashtaroth, and Baalim, and 
all the abominations of the Hittites, and the Girgashites, and 
the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the Perizzites, and the 
_ Hivites, and the Jebusites: So hopelessly were they corrupted 

through centuries of slavery among the Egyptians, and so 
virulent was the poison of heathen habits, that the honored 
names of their early history were obliterated from their mind ; 
they proclaimed a calf their god and reverted to all the nastiness 
of the Nile in the presence of a divine deliverance from death. 
Idolaters they were, arid surrounded by idol abominations they 
must live, and yet from idolatry they were delivered. In the 
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midst of heathen rites the exalted worship of One God 
prevailed, and the savor of it, going forth, has preserved the 
earth from corruption. So may it be in China to-day. 

It was not ‘‘spiritual teaching’’ that saved Israel, by 
which I mean it was not doctrinal instruction; that came 
afterward. What had a race of slaves to do with noble 
thought! The inspired Jawgiver reached back through the 
centuries, back of Egypt, back of Abraham and the Chaldaeans, 
and, seizing upon a primal principle ordained from the be- 
ginning, ordained for all of human history, framed it into a 
statute. ‘* Zhe tenth shall be holy unto the Lord.’’ The 
people would forget high teaching for their minds were warped ; 
but they never would forget to sustain their own life; they 
would measure their corn and count the herd and the flock, 
_ and, lo! the vital belief in One God thrilled them, for in the 
setting apart of the separated portion, they acknowledged Him. 
The things which their hands did handle spake louder than the 
voice of the prophets. It is so to-day. Money talks. 

Please note: The setting apart of a tenth for religious 
offering was recognized in very early centuries among the 
Egyptians and Assyrians; the archeologists have brought us 
that. That the usage was deeply rooted among the Chaldaeans 
the history of the Chaldaean prince, Abram, makes perfectly 
clear ; without a word of instruction he knew what to do, he 
gave unto the priest, Melchidezek, ‘‘tithes of all.”? The 
Greeks know about it in remote antiquity ; in Homer’s verse 
the heroic offering for heroic men was the hecatomb, the “ten 
tens.’? The Roman Jupiter, the Arabian Sabis were to be 
honored by a tenth of the spoils of war. The case of the 
emperor, Son of Heaven, who complained of his revenues, and 
to whom the sage, Confucius, said ‘* Take from thy people a 
tenth,’’ should be suggestive to every Chinese missionary. 
That the tithe was honored in most ancient times, and by many 
nations, is certain. That it had its rise in a common tradition 
is a most reasonable conclusion. That the life-giving principle, 
from which the tithe had its source, was wholly lost is an — 
amazing fact. This principle the vision of Moses was able to 
descry, and, through him, God was able to reveal it to Israel. — 
For please note once more: The tithe was not peculiar 

to Israel. We have just remarked this. The peculiarity was 
here: The tithe could not be ‘‘redeemed’’ except under 
severe and searching penalty, aud it could not be “‘ dedicated ’’ 
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at all. “Why? It was dedicated already—‘‘Holy unto the 
peg was written upon it and it could not be used for “vows,” 

for ‘‘feasts,’? for ‘‘ offerings,’ or for any other religious service, 
This was not so among the other nations. The Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Greeks could use their tithes for any purpose they 
desired—for this vow, or that offering, or this new deity—it 
mattered notatall. NotsotheJew. Tohim tithe was inviolable. 
It was ‘the Lerd’s.” The new note of personality transformed 
Israel. _How it presently begins to ring:  ‘‘The land is 
Mine,’ ‘‘the silver, the gold, they are Aime,’’ ‘‘the cattle 
upon a thousand hills are Mine.”? The transformation came 
slowly, butitcame. Atthe close of the Babylonian captivity, — 
Israel was absolutely. purged from idolatry. Our Lord rebuked 
the Jews for every sin but one, but from that one, zdolatry 
with all is depth of degradation, they were entirely free. In 
the words of Professor Scott Holland of Oxford, ‘‘ Back to 
God all rights run ; and this is so, just because property is 
but the outcome of personality. _ 

IV 

If any nation | ever resembled the Jews in their materialistic 
view of life, it isthe Chinese people. They can out-Herod Herod, 
I am told, in trade and finance. Some races absorb spiritual 
conceptions easily, as, for instance, the people of India; but the 
Chinese people—this is not my affirmation, but the word of 
numerous missionaries with whom I have conversed, and of 
many authors—the Chinese people are impatient of so-called 
mysticism ; in doctrine they prefer ethics and in experience they 
seek out the practical, or, if again I may change the word, the 
utilitarian. But what a majestic foundation for Christianity— — 
ethics and utility! One word only is lacking: God, It is not — 
easy for Chinese philosophy to include God in its thinking, and 
it is not easy—this from missionaries and some choice Chinese 
leaders—not easy for Chinese Christians to realize God in personal 
experience. They go through the motions; they ‘‘do the wor- 
ship’’; many of them live exemplary lives. But God! There 
seems but scant recognition of His presence and meager 
experience of His power, And yet this, and this only, is the 
dynamic of forward moving Christianity. ‘‘ Behold God is 

my salvation.’’ 

If I have not been misinformed and the above paragraph is 

2 statement of fact, then the reason for this vital lack is not far 
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to seek: The mind of Chinese Christians, like the mind of the 
hation, is absorbed in material things. And the cure? Well, 
it is not decrying money. And it is not affecting indifference 
to it, as that ‘‘Christians are to rise above mere money!” 
Rather it is this: To recognize the spiritual content of money 
and to rescue it from sordidness and greed. For money means 
power and ‘‘power belongeth unto God.’’ It is less than 
intelligent to cry down the race for riches, and because it is 
unintelligent men will not listen to it. If a saving gospel shall © 
reach men as they are it must recognize material values as they 
actually exist, and then exalt those values into spiritual potency. 
What fine blundering to frame a message that misses the fine 
of lifeitself! — 

It is here, in the place where men actually live and must 
live, that the separated portion recreates the mind. The 
authority for the tithe does not rest on this portion of scripture, — 
nor on that, but on the whole trend and purpose of the divine 
revelation,—or, if my rationalistic brother again prefers it, ‘‘on | 
the very nature of things.’’ To say that Christ did not teach 
it is strange undiscernment. Why should He have taught it? 
The Jews of our Lord’s day were so punctilious in their 
observance of it that the Pharisees actually tithed their petty 
garden herbs! But note this: In rebuking the Pharisees for 
leaving undone the weightier matters of justice and mercy and 
faith, our Lord took care to add that they ‘‘ ought not to have 
left the other undone.’’ Jesus Christ came to fulfill—to ‘fill 
full’’——the ancient law, to show the largeness of it, and to 
‘proclaim the universal application of the principles on which it 
rested. As the tithe of Jehovah compelled Israel to acknowledge 
_God’s ownership, and thus, in the midst of perverted heathenism, 
to recognize His personality, so will that same separated portion 
-re-clothe the mind of Chinese Christians—not by a century 
long process, but, through the present Christ, with _— 
swiftness. | 
A prominent pastor said to me, a city pastor, ‘‘Only we 
Chinese Christians who receive a salary as pastors or teachers are 
free from the desperate downpull of Chinese commercial life; our 
business and professional men, who are Christians, spend their 
days and nights in the midst of intrigue and ‘squeeze’ ; how can 
they escape the corruption of it?’? How can they, indeed! 
Not by ‘‘coming out’’ from the midst of trade and commerce ; 
that were ignoble defeat before the battle has begun. And 
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surely not by ‘‘ giving a tenth’’ for the work of the Church— 
how we have prostituted the tithe by pressing it for so-called self- 
support! Butthis. By setting apart the separated portion in 
- solemn acknowledgment that God is Owner ofall. The tithe 
will reach God’s Church presently, but not yet, not now. Just 
now the Christian is at worship—in the field, in his shop, at 
his desk. He is casting up his profits and is computing ‘‘ the 
Lord’s portion.’’ Clean hands are there, and must be, for the 
man is ascending into the hill of the Lord. If aught of his 
gain bas been wrongfully exacted he will restore it, and, here- 
after, will walk in newness of life. It must be so, since God is 
God! No preacher has required it of him, he has required it of 
himself. Not with words which often are but a vain oblation, 
but with money, the symbol of — the soul of the man 
has been searched out. | 

In truth, ‘‘the tithe is the crux of the whole business’’ ; 
whether of worship, for it makes the worship real ; whether of 
the new birth, for it finds the man where he actually lives; 
whether of a Christian social order, for it plants persoual 
righteousness at the foundation ; whether of the Church, for it 
_ provides a worthy and a sure support. | 


It may be worth the while, just here, to add a word 
_ concerning the tithe itself. In naming the tenth, there is no 
suggestion of legalism, that eternal triangle (the law, the curse, 
the blessing), which always is the same hard and pagan thing, no 
matter whether it is found in a Confucian temple, or a Moham- 
medan mosque, or a Christian Church. ‘‘ With freedom did 
Christ set us free.’? No compulsion, as of the law, shall 
entangle the Christian in any yoke of bondage. Nevertheless, _ 
while a Christian must be free, yet he is not required tobea 
freak ; he is not at to look from reasonable 
evidence. 
The case is this: A Christian man holds in possession 
certain values which he recognizes to be the Lord’s. To him 
Deity is not a philosophic conception but is the personal and 
living God. He desires, and expects, to acknowledge God’s 
ownership, and is familiar with the principle of the separated 
portion. Astothe amount which he shall separate, he asks with 
open mind, ‘‘What amount would be fitting?’’ In looking 
about for an answer, the unique custom in a number of ancient 
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nations interests him. The history of Israel enables him to set 
down certain facts that bear upon his inquiry. The practice 
and counsel of God’s leaders from Abraham to Nehemiah adds 
confirmation and the testimony of Jesus is conclusive. The 
tithe emerges, not because ‘‘the Bible says so,’’ but because 
intelligent Christianity recognizing the principle, and looking 
for its application, finds in these ancient laws and usages a 
convincing testimony of our Father’s good pleasure. Therefore, 
the intelligent and loyal Christian will set apart the ratio which 
he is certain God dd name, until he is very suse that God has 
named for him another. 

Two conclusions seem unavoidable. 

1. If a Christian omits to acknowledge God’s ownership 
except in such amount as may suit his present convenience, he 
has committed the sin of presumption and is entitled to the 
' stinging rebuke of the prophet, ‘‘ Will a man rob God?”’ 

2. If, in the face of God’s revealed will and of voluminous 
human testimony, a Chrisfian insists that he has received 
Special, and, as it were, ‘‘ private,’’ guidance to set apart some 
other pertion, rather than a tenth, he is fairly entitled to = 
himself if he be not self-deceived. 

In the case of those kingly souls who say, ‘‘I should give | 
a fifth of my income, or a half; a tenth does not represent my 
ability nor my willingness to sive ??_they simply have confused 
acknowledgment with stewardship. The former is an obligation 
of honor, the latter is a program of partnership. Ifa man is poor 
in substance, though rich in faithfulness, the living Lord will 
make up to him whatsoever he shall lack ; let him set apart his 
tenth ungrudgingly and thus humbly challenge the faithfulness 

of God. If a man’s material wealth increases, a tenth stil) 
- remains his acknowledgment ; let him set apart his tithe with 
gratitude ; after this is rendered let his gifts be lavish, according 
to his partnership. But let poor and rich stand together in 
acknowledging their sovereign and common Lord. This is 
brotherhood. This means perpetual democracy in the Church 
of China. 

The tithe is taught in China. Already it is a familiar 
word. Therefore the task of missionaries and of Chinese 
leaders is very plain: Let them hold the minds of Christians 
and of Christian inquirers, to one elemental fact—Zzhe tithe as the 
acknowledgment of Gods ownership ; of Hts sovereegnty ; \et 
them utterly avoid the suggestion, so constantly heard, that the 
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tithe is intended for the support of the Church, or, to quote from 
a pamphlet now lying before me, that *‘it is God’s financial 
plan for maintaining His Kingdom.’’ Granite is an enduring 

foundation, but it makes an indifferent grindstone. When the 
foundation principle of the tithe is pressed into a financial 
campaign, in order to turn money into depleted church treasnr- _ 
ies, it is an act of violence against the whole structure ef © 
Christian doctrine. When a minister preaches the tithe for 
the sake of the budget he has cheapened a great message. It is 
for this reason that many ministers will not preach the tithe at 
all, and many laymen will not accept it. Even truth, when — 
proclaimed for revenue, awakens suspicion. 

Let the teaching of the tithe be removed from its awkward 
place in the chapter on ‘‘ Advice to Christians,’’ and let it be | 
enthroned where God has placed it, among the ‘‘ Fundamental 
Doctrines.’’ It is the acknowledgment of God’s sovereignty, an 
acknowledgment that searches out the spirit of a man and tests 
his faith—az act as the expression of a belief. It is the natural 
method, the kindergarten method instituted by God in the 
beginniug for the child-mind of the race. Let it be preached 
throughout the churches of China and taught with simplicity to 
Christian inguirers. Without doubt, if it is pressed with 
strength and with spiritual (not legal) authority, there will be 
a temporary lull in the movement toward Christianity, for the 
tithe will reach the core of covetousness, ‘‘ which zs idolatry.”’ 
_ It may even seem that precious seed-corn has been buried ; that 

it will not grow again. But it will grow, for the life of God i is 
in it. And when the corn shall appear again, upon the top of 
of the mountains, the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon. 
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Some Verified’ Principles of Self-su Pport 
W. A. MATHER 
PeWHE task of Christian Missions, namely, the supplanting 
‘1 of the native faiths of two-thirds of the human race 
by an indigenous, living, growing Christianity, may 
well appall the stoutest heart. Considering what has 
been accomplished thus far, we may well feel, as Alexander 
Duff said so long ago, that the Church has only been playing 
at missions. Still more disturbing is it to find that, whereas 
the growth of a really indigenous church should require 
decreasing subsidies from the churches of the West, many 
missions show a contrary tendency. The collapse of the | 
Inter-Church World Movement, though most unfortunate from 
many points of view, was not viewed by all missionaries with 
unmingled regret. Its program included not only a vast 
increase in the foreign missionary force and their equipment, 
but also a large addition to the American contributions to 
strictly native work. This was viewed with alarm by many 
on the foreign field as tending to relax native effort and 
postpone to a still more indefinite future the attainment of 
self-support. For example, several members of the China 
Continuation Committee’s staff, especially the Chinese secretary, 
Dr. C. Y. Ch’eng, expressed in the writer’s hearing, grave fears 
as to the effect upon the Chinese Church of such greatly increased 
help from America, It was at the same time that Dr. Ch’eng | 
proposed the organization of the ‘*China for Christ Movement ” 
in the first place as a grateful response to the increased effort of 
the American churches, and in the second place, to guard against 
the dangers that such increased help from America might bring. 
A new complication of the missionary problem, which 
renders the task of administration increasingly delicate and 
difficult, is the rising spirit of nationalism in most non-Christian 
lands. At the same time, this very spirit of self-determination, 
if met by the missionary body with sympathy and tact, may 
offer some suggestions toward the solution of the problem of 
_ self-support. 
I. NEGATIVE PRINCIPLES : THE PRESENT SUBSIDY SYSTEM. 
(1) Reasons for the existence of the system. — 
(a) Wealth of the Church tn the West. The poverty of 
the early Church made the method of giving grants-in-aid to 
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newly founded. churches manifestly impossible, even if it had 
been considered expedient. The wealth of the Church in the 
West at the present time, which is fabulous as compared with 
that of the native Church in mission lands, just as manifestly 
makes large subsidies to this struggling Church possible, if not 

(6) The; path of least resistance (1) for the misstonary. 
The young missionary, but lately arrived on the field from the 
homeland, conscious that the Church at home anxiously awaits 
good news of progress, and himself impatient to see results, 
aware of his inexpertness in the language and customs of the 
people and perhaps finding ready to his hand natives who are 
only too eager to take up the work of evangelists or teachers, 
begicrs by.employing some of them. Asa group of adherents 
gathers, chapels and schools seem increasingly necessary, and — 
he proceeds to rent or buy the needed buildings. At last a 
feeble, struggling body of believers appears, and out of 
sympathy for their deep poverty, or, as in the case of Adoniram 
Judson, fearing lest giving on their part might be construed by 
them as an act of merit, he hesitates to urge giving upon them, 
and from his own comparatively abundant resources provides 
for some or all of their needs. (2) For the native. The 
native, on the other hand, who often looks upon the missionary 
and his Board as possessed of inexhaustible funds, and who 
has perhaps been urged. by the native evangelist to change 
religions for financial as well as other reasons, fails to see 
why the desperately poor, who can so ill afford it, should be 
required to pay for what the rich missionary and his richer — 
Board could so easily afford. 


(c) The power of precedent. For'the reasons above stated, 
most modern missions have been established upon the basis of 
subsidies granted to the growing native Church. Moreover, 
owing to the natural conservatism in most non-Christian lands, 
‘that which hath been’ not only ‘is that which shall be,’ but 
also is that which ought to be forevermore. Hence the simple 
fact that subsidies have been granted in the past is sufficient 
reason why they should be continued indeGuitely. 


(2) Evil Results of the system. 

(a) Demoralization. of Christians and groups of beltevers. 
When a Christian is taken from his community and appointed 
as a paid worker of the mission, demoralization often results, 
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not only in the individual, but in the group from which he is 
taken. On the part of the individual, not only is there 
frequently inefficiency in performing unaccustomed tasks, but 
there is also sometimes a certain amount of pride and arrogance 


engendered, and a dependence upon the mission rather than 


the native Church, thus alienating him from those to whom he 
should be most closely related. On the part of the group, 
when their watural leader is taken away, coldness and disorgan- 
ization sometimes result, and jealousy and heartburning on the 


. part of those not selected for employment are by no means 


unknown. A few instances within the writer’s own observation 
may be given here. One young man of limited intellectual 
training, who had been instrumental in bringing many of his 
fellow villagers into the Church was later appointed an evangelist 
in the pay of the mission. Since then about as many members 
in his village have backslidden as he has brought into the Church 
in the places where he has worked. A young college graduate 
who received a salary from the local church for carrying on evan- 
gelistic work in the city, frankly stated that he would prefer to 
receive his salary from the mission ; and when this same church | 
decided to pay the pastor’s salary, the pastor for this and other 
reasons resigned, later specifying, when called by another 
mission, that his salary should be paid by the mission rather 
than by the local church. A little group of mountaineers, 
hearing the Gospel from a relative who was fleeing from the 
Boxers, received the message at once and immediately began 


to propagate it with zeal. Some years later land was bought 


and a chapel erected without much expense to the local 
Christians and an evangelist employed by the mission to preach 
there. Also children were sent to school at missionaries’ ex- 
pense and several of their number were employed in Christian 
work by the mission. The result has been jealousy, schism, 
and a moribund church. | : 
(5) The arousing of cupidity. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the extreme poverty of non-Christian lands. Hence even the 
sight of the missionary with his comparatively expensive 
establishment and several servants at his beck and call tends to 
arouse the cupidity of the native. But when the native sees 


that those who believe missionary’s religion are some- 


times employed as servants, or even raised to the rank of 
evangelists or teachers on a salary larger than they ever 
have received before, the temptation to cupidity is for many 
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irresistible. In view of their temptation, should we be very 
poe in our judgment of those who, for tlre sake of the loaves - 
and fishes, have eagerly taken up the study of Christianity, 
or who, after being admitted to the Church, have shown 
praiseworthy zeal only as long as they had hopes of securing 
what to them seems a lucrative position ? | 

(c) Hypocrisy. In non-Christian countries, as Dr. Nevius. 
has well pointed out, where dissiumulation has become an art, 
it is exceedingly difficult for the missionary, in any case, to 
_ separate the wheat from the chaff. How much greater, then, 
is the difficulty when an element is introduced into the problem 
which puts a premium upon hypocrisy and dissimulation ? 
Jesus, in sifting out his followers, had to set before them in 
all its grimness a life of privation and renunciation, of self- 
denial and cross bearing, with a prospect of martyrdom at its — 
close : and if missionaries of to-day fail to appeal to the same 
heroic impulses, they « can expect little bat failure in their 
work. 

(@) Tendency to discourage voluntary Again, 
the system under which the mission employs the native agents 
has a tendency, as Dr. Nevius has shown, to discourage those 
who hitherto have given their services freely in Christian work. 
Why shouid not they also receive remuneration? Indeed, 
although almost every mission has both kinds of workers, there 
is such an essential incompatibility between the two principles 
that very often neither is eminently successful. 

(e) Tendency of missionary to dominate over native 
Church and agents. Control of the purse strings produces 
almost unconsciously in the missionary a tendency to use 
authority rather than persuasion. Westerners tend to be rather 
- aggressive and insistent upon their policies in any case: but 
this financial relation would seem to accentuate that tendency. 
With the rise of nationalism, increasing friction will un- 
doubtedly be the result of such a relation. 


(f) Imposition of Western customs and modes of thought, 
With comparatively large sums of money appropriated for the 
use of the native Church, the missionary uatarally delights to 
provide it with all the outward accompaniments of worship to 
which he is accustomed, buildings of Gothic or other Western 
architecture, stained glass windows, musical instruments and 
the like. Naturally enough, in such a setting, his own ritual, 
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creed and polity seem most appropriate ; and almost without 
realizing it, a purely exotic type of Christianity has been planted 
in his field. If, on the other hand, the little feeble church 
had been allowed to struggle until it had provided itself with 
its own place of worship, meanwhile developing its own ritual 
and type of organization, band would be far more prospect of 
self-propagation. 

Denattonalszation of Christians and. consequent loss 
of influence. ‘‘I am only a black Englishman,’’ exclaimed 
an African Christian, who felt that his training had been away 
from sympathetic relations with his own people. In a country 
like China, in which the treaties with Western Powers guarantee 
protection for native Christians, the Christians have been 
sharply differentiated from the people in general by the govern- 
ment and looked upon as, in a sense, wards of the Western 
Powers. In any country, however, where a considerable 
- mumber of the native Christians are in the employ of the | 

foreign mission, there is a tendency to denationalize them. 

They thus lose almost all their influence, especially among 

the thinking classes of their people, who naturally attribute 

their zeal in preaching a foreign religion to the salary which 
they receive from the foreigner. | 


» 


a 


II. POSITIVE PRINCIPLES. 


Ze Self-support destrable, because 


(a) Ideally the best method. ‘That self-support is theoreti- 
cally the best method for establishing the Christian Church as 
a living and growing organism in non-Christian lands hardly 
admits of question. Books on mission methods and the science 
of missions are unanimous on this point. Dr. James L. Barton, 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference in North America, said: ‘‘ Probably there is no member 
of this conference who does not believe the Native Church and 
the institutions of the church in every mission area should be | 
supported by native contributions and that this is their duty 
and privilege.’ | 
| (6) Practically the most successful method. As for the 
practicability of the method of self-support at the very outset 
of mission work, there is more difference of opinion. A study 
of the more successful mission fields would seem to indicate | 
that those fields where the {principle of self-support has been 
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most rigidly adhered to from the beginning show ‘at the present 
time the most virile and growing churches. | 


2: Self-support possible, as proved by 

(a) Zhe Early Church. The possibility of complete self- 
support at the inception of mission enterprises is proved con- 
clusively by the history of the Early Church, when the whole 
Roman Empire was won in three centuries through the voluntary 
witness of believers as they went from place to place. © 

(8) The early missions. likewise in the case of the 
early missions, such as those to Britons and Goths and the 
Nestorian missions to China and other lands, the principle of 
_ self-support seems to have been adhered to throughout. 


(c) Zhe Protestant Reformation. In the same way the 
Protestant Reformation spread the news of justification by 
faith from mouth to mouth and from land to land without 
definite organization and without funds to subsidize its spread. 


| (dq) Early Methodist misstons. When Wesley directed 
Asbury to proclaim the doctriues of Methodism throughout the 
American colonies, he expected him to do it without subsidies, 
and the work was accomplished with remarkable success. 


- (e) Modern missions. It is in the principles and practice 
of modern missions, however, that we can best judge as to the 


possibility of establishing new churches at the present day upon 


_a self-supporting basis. 

Bassein. The Bassein Karen Mission in Burmah, begun 
by Elisha Litchfield Abbott in 1837, is one of the earliest and 
most successful examples of a self-supporting church on the 
mission field in modern times. Begun at a time of severe 
persecution by the Burman authorities, and of necessity carried 
on in British territory some distance from Bassein, where 
evangelists were trained for work in the jungles of Bassein, the 
Christians soon numbered many thousands. Out of an appro- 
priation of 1,500 rupees, Abbott refused to use more than 600 
for these self-denying evangelists, and, at a later date, even this 
small amount was relinquished by these leaders of the Bassein 
churches, since which time they have been wholly self-support- 
ing. Scores of churches and schools have been built wholly with 
native funds, and the large Bassein Normal and Industrial 
Institute was built and endowed largely through the contributions 
of the Karen churches. Indeed, at one time these Christians 
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offered to pay the traveling expenses and salary of an American 
teacher, if one should be sent to them, and at another time, 
when several missionaries lost all their possessions through a 
fire, the Christians immediately subscribed one thousand. rupees 
for their relief. 


_ Harpoot. In Harpoot, of the American Board’s Eastern 
Turkey Mission, C. H. Wheeler and his associates began their 
work on the principle that no Christian books or tracts were to 
be given away, that churches with pastors should never receive 
mission aid exceeding 50%, which aid, if given, must diminish 
yearly, and that only a small proportion of the cost of a church 
building should be given as a grant-in-aid. Within ten years 
several churches were wholly self-supporting, several others 
were nearly SO, and new communities of Christians were 
springing up in many directions. | 

Sierra Leone. Africa has been the scene of some of the 


earliest and some of the most successful experiments in self- 
support. The C. M. S. Annual Report for 1919 says concerning 


its Sierra Leone Mission (which was founded in 1804): ‘‘In 


1861 the Sierra Leone Native Church was organized on an 
independent basis, and undertook the support of its own pastors, 
churches and schools, aided by a small grant from the Society, 
which ceased in 1890. In 1876 the Native Church took over 
the outlying missions in the Bullom and Mendi countries, and 


in 1908 it assumed responsibility for the remainder of the C. M. S. 


work in the interior with the aid of some financial help from 
the Society. .... There are 34 clergymen and 243 lay agents 


connected with the Sierra Leone Native Church. 


Natal. James Dexter Taylor, of the A. B.C. F. M. Natal, or 
Zulu Mission, reported in 1910 to the Edinburgh Conference as 
follows: ‘‘ About the year 1894 the appropriations from America 
for the support of native pastors and preachers, which had been 
ws 4 decreased through several years, ceased altogether. 
. .. « Before a Council will agree to the ordination of.a pastor 
over any church, the church must give satisfactory evidence 
that it will support him, with the result that all churches 
having ordained pastors and some others on the stronger stations. 
pay the entire stipend of their pastor or lay pastor. All other 
churches not thus completely self-supporting locally are aided 
by the treasury of this Board, ‘The Six’ [a board for 
administering the mission funds contributed by the native 
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church]. . . . . Churches receiving such aid are required to 
raise an amount equal to that voted by the Board.’’ | 


Kamerun. ‘The P.N. Kamerun Mission, founded in 1864, 
reported in 1919 thirty-one organized churches, of which 27 are 
entirely self-supporting ; 335 primary schools, of which 127 are 
entirely self-supporting ; 17,957 communicants, and collections 
for all purposes amounting to $35,753. In 1915, when Kamerun 
was being ravaged by the war, the contributions of the native 
church were double those of any. previous year, so that while 
the money from the mission’s treasury was requisitioned and 
the Board at home was unable to send money into the country, — 
the contributions of the church made — the continuation | 
of the work. 


Uganda. Probably the most rapid as well as thorough 
evangelization of any African field is that accomplished through 
the C. M. S. Mission in Uganda. - Bishop Tucker reported to the 
Edinburgh Conference : ‘‘The whole of the Pastoral, Educa- 
tional and Missionary work of the Church is maintained 
entirely from native sources. The funds of the C. M.S. are only 
employed for the support of the European missionaries.’’ The 
Mengo High School is self-supporting except for the salary of © 
the missionary in charge. The fine hospital at Mengo was 
built by the Baganda, who also subscribed £18,000 toward 
the building of the Mengo cathedral. All the African 
clergymen and lay teachers who in 1919 numbered 60 and — 


3,775 respectively, have always been entirely maintained 


by the contributions of the people. Bishop Tucker adds: 
‘‘ Self-propagation, as a principle vital to the best interests 
of the Church, has been carried out from the very beginning. 


- Bunjoro, Toro and Nkole were first entered by Baganda 
missionaries.”’ 


South China, Japan, Phileppines. In South China, especially | 


in the regions of Amoy and Swatow, self-support was early 


aimed at, and has been attained to a large degree. In the 
stronger church bodies in Japan, entire self-support is aimed at 

by the Japanese and has been attained in no small measure, — 
though the transition from mission subsidy to self-support was 
attended, especially in the Church of Christ in Japan, with a 
good deal of hard feeling. In Bohol and other places in the 
Philippines, self-support has been peat at from the beginning 
and very largely attained. 
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Korea. In the last Asiatic country opened to the West, 
however, the principles of self-support have been most generally 
applied by all missions from the beginning, and with very marked 
success. After about twenty-three years of work Dr. Underwood 
(in the ‘‘Call of Korea,’’ p. 148) estimated the number of 
self-supporting churches at 1,000, the number of communicants | 
at nearly 30,000, and the contributions of the Korean churches 
at nearly $80,000. The Korean Christians long ago began 
missionary work on Quelpart Island, and more recently have 
sent several missionaries into the Chinese Province of Shantung, 
where an American missionary who had visited them told the 
writer that they were carrying on a very successful work. 


(Zo be continued.) 


~The Quest of Unity 
(A sermon preached ai Pettatho, July 31, 1921) 

Let Thy merciful ears, oO Lord, be open to the prayers of Thy humble 
things as shall please Thee, through Jesus Christ our lord. AMEN. | 

peVHE prayer we have just offered is the Collect for to-day, 

T substance at least fourteen centuries old : through all 

those centuries it has voiced the prayers of Christians. 

many of those to whom or to whose spiritual forbears a 
liturgical service was once anathema are now coming to value 
worship, as being really a greater help to devotion, than 
the practice of calling upon the minister to offer extempore 
composition. I value this opportunity of holding such a 
liturgical service here to-night. I am grateful for it. It 
_ will venture to give two out of many recent signs that liturgical 
services are being valued. In mentioning the first it gives me 
what seems to me an admirable little book, the “Book of — 

Congregational Worship’’ brought out last year by the Con- 


FRANK L. NORRIS 

servants: and that they may obtain their petitions, make them to ask such 

being that for the roth Sunday after Trinity. It is in 
There are signs—to many of us most welcome signs—that 
such services more and more as setting a higher standard of 
prayer or perhaps one should rather say prayer of his own 
testifies to a growing appreciation of the value of worship. I 
the opportunity of commending to your notice and attention 
gregational Union of England and Wales. . Many of the offices 
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there drawn up and set forth seem to me to be quite excellent 
examples of liturgical services. 

The other instance I would give is the testimony of : a 
member of the C. I. M. who stayed a day or two with me a 
week or so ago. He was not with me for a Sunday, but he 
came twice to our daily Morning Prayer in the Cathedral in 
Peking, and he remarked to all just before he went away 
how deeply the dignity of that simple service, lasting some 
fifteen or twenty minutes, had impressed him. He had been 
doing famine relief work for us up country, and as a true 
man of God he had had prayers with our Christian workers 
wherever he had been. But he felt and acknowledged a 
contrast between those prayers and the more formal and yet 
by no means merely formal worship of our daily service in the 
Cathedral. 

It has seemed worth while to allude to this at the outset 
of what I would say to you because I want to lay stress upon 

a tendency, a desire, an aim, which is natural, to some extent 
inevitable, and undeniably always strong. A day or two ago 
I had in my office two young Chinese clerks engaged in con- 
sidering the Chinese version of a piece of English. Each 
was bent on securing the other’s adhesion to his own render- 
_ ing, only. giving way when he acknowledged its inferiority. 
Occasionally I had to act as arbitrator. My Gecisions settled 
the questions, but carried. no conviction. | 

The point I would make, my brethren, at the outset is — 
this. In our quest of Unity—when as is undoubtedly the 
case to-day, we are all feeling a deep impulse towards re- 
union—we must expect to find this tendency at work, and 
we must recognize its strength. Each Christian body will 
naturally be anxious to impress its own ideals, its own form 
of the faith, its own order, on the other Christian bodies: and | 
each advocate of reunion will be naturally anxious to press . 
his own view, his own plan, his own proposal for immediate 
action. 

We must pepect this, we must not complain nor be 
impatient if it is so, but we must hold fast to the fundamental 
truth that to yield to this tendency will never carry conviction. 
It may be that some general assembly, some widely-con- 
_ stituted Conference, will attempt a decision: it may flatter 
itself that it has settled the question, locally, but its decision 
will not carry conviction: and without conviction all reunion 
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will be fruitless of any _ except future Cr. and 
trouble. 

What then ? 

To-day’s Collect seems to me to eabely the answer. First 
and foremost, we must all seek to be filled with humility, 
humility towards God and humility towards each other. None 


‘knows how hard this is better than the English Churchman. 


He is to begin with an Englishman,—who may and usually 
does detest boasting, or any open assertion of superiority, but 
in whose heart of hearts there is rooted a deep conviction that 
he is right and all who differ from him wrong. He is, 
morever, a member of the Church of England. I am not 
disposed to lay any emphasis on its establishment: I doubt if 
to-day that carries any real weight with any of us. But we 
claim an ancestry second to none in honour, in antiquity, in 


loyalty to Christ. We have reformed the Church not once 


but all the time—we are reforming it, or so we hope, to-day. 
But we are in it and of it, and not outside it: and it is very 
hard for us to be humble. And yet I think at Lambeth last 


~year we showed that we sought humility. Let me quote but — 
‘one sentence from our ‘‘Appeal’’: ‘‘ We desire frankly to 
‘confess our share in the guilt of thus crippling the Body of 
‘Christ and hindering the activity of His Spirit’?: Let me 


also call your attention to the offer with which that ‘‘ Appeal ”’ 
closes, namely, that ‘‘terms of Union having been otherwise 
satisfactorily adjusted, Bishops and clergy of our Communion 
would willingly accept from those authorities a form of com- 
mission or recognition which would commend our ministry to 
their congregations as having its place in the one family life.”” 
We must seek then to be filled with humility towards God and 
each other. But the lesson of to-day’s Collect does not stop 
there. We are seeking Union because we believe it to be the 
will of God. Surely God never meant that we were to arrange 
its terms: it is really inconceivable that God should have 


sent His Son into the world to found the Church which is His 
Body, should there have permitted the wilfulness of men to 


imperil and well-nigh destroy the unity of that Body, and 
should now be waiting for men however penitent, however 


anxious to undo the evil—to arrange the terms on which the 


broken unity may be restored. 
‘*That they may obtain their petitions, make come to 


ask such as shall please Thee:’”’ 
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The way to avoid that natural inevitable tendency of 
_which I have spoken, which makes each Church, each party, 
each individual, press for the solution, the terms, that most 
commend themselves to each, is to realize from the outset that 
that is beginning all wrong: that the only right way to begin 
is to set ourselves to learn what God wants: to learn the terms 
on which He meant the Body of His Son to be one, on which 
alone the now divided Body can regain its Unity. If we can 
find out what these terms are—God’s terms, not man’s—and 
recognize them for what they are—they will carry conviction 
and their adoption will bring peace. 

I cannot word this object better than it was worded in 
the last paragraph of the ‘‘ Appeal’’ that came out from the 
Lambeth Conference: ‘‘a new and great endeavour to recover 
and to manifest to the world the Unity of the Body of Christ 
of which He prayed.’’ Not to create but to recover ; not to 
come to terms but to discover God’s plan. It is in truth— 
forgive my quoting once again—‘“ an adventure of good will 
and still more of faith.”’ : 

Certain corollaries result, if this description of what should 
be our common purpose is at all accurate: and in view of the 
discussions on unity in which some of us will be taking part 
in view again of the National Missionary Conference which 
is to be held next year, I think we need to bear those 
corollaries in mind. 


I 


We are’ seeking to learn: we have not yet learnt. God’s 
will is sometimes revealed in a moment, but more often it is 
only slowly apprehended. Great patience is therefore needed, 
and we must be content to wait if He so wills. Does that 
sound like a truism? Believe me, it is more necessary to insist 
upon it to-day than ever before. Men are getting impatient: 
they are suggesting short cuts without really knowing whither 
those short cuts lead. Of this, at least, we may be certain that 
_ they don’t lead to the discovery of God’s will: they don’t 
‘pretend to do so: they claim to be short cuts to a unity of 
man’s devising, and that is not the unity we seek. 

This patience—the first corollary to which I would direct 
your attention—is very characteristic of the movement in 
connexion with which we are holding our little Conference to- 
morrow. The plan of holding a World Conference on matters 
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of Faith and Order was started ten years ago. The first 
preliminary Conference was held last year, and revealed that 
there was still much to be done before a second Conference can 
usefully be called together. It isin furtherance of the prepara- 
tion for such a second Conference that Christians of good will 
all over the world are being asked to meet and consider such 
questions as those on Faith which we shall be discussing to- 
morrow. . How many of us are ready with clear answers to the 
questions that are to be considered, about the necessary degree 
of unity in Faith, about the manner of its —, or its 
form ? : 

And remember that this is only the first series of such 
questions. The Committee of the World Conference contem- 
plates others—all as preliminary to its next general Conference. 

They set us an example of patience which we shall do well 


to imitate, to-morrow and next spring. 
II 

A second and no less important corollary from the axiom 
that we are seeking to know not merely God’s will—the Re- 
union of Christendom—but also God’s place—the terms of such 
Reunion as God and not man would make them—is that we 
are driven back to history and behind all other history to our 
New Testaments. In a word, we are driven to study. 

It is not that we expect to find in history or in the New 
Testament even a perfect outline of God’s plan as He formed it 
‘* before the foundation of thé world, that we should be holy 
and without blame before Him in love to the praise of the 
glory of His grace, wherein He hath made us accepted in the 
beloved.’? One cannot help thinking that sometimes, in 
the desire to hold fast the faith once delivered to the saints, 
in the effort to be loyal to the Church that is built upon the 
apostles and prophets, Christ Himself being the chief corner 
stone, men have allowed too little room for the action of the 
Spirit who should for all time lead men to the truth, who 
should inspire the Body with life and thereby with the power 
of oor and development after the Will of God. 
| ‘No: we do not expect to find a clear and unmistakable 
statement in history or the New Testament of God’s perfect 

lans. 
But neither do we suppose that Goa has waited for 
nineteen centuries to reveal His plan for the first time 
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to-day at the beginning of this 20th Century. If ‘‘at sundry 
times and in divers manners He spoke in times past unto the 
fathers and the prophets,’’ before He spoke by His Son, so 
surely if we read our New Testaments right we shall find that 


He never intended to put a limit to man’s opportunity of 


understanding that perfect revelation of God in man, which was. 
made to us in our Lord Jesus Christ. It has always been 
‘to-day if you will hear His voice’’; and those who would seek 
to rediscover God’s plan for the unity of His Church must seek 
it in the New Testament and in history, gradually unfolding 
itself as the light of revelation grows clearer, this age aud that 


standing out ‘‘for our admonition’’ that we should not do as 


men did then : that age and this again adding to our knowledge 
and understanding, until ‘‘the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying—the building up—of 


itself i in love. ” 
III 


Patience, study, and thirdly detachment. I cannot find a 


better word for my third corollary than this which I borrow 
from Bishop Gore. To leave go of one’s anchorage, without a 
course to steer by, without control of the ship, is obviously so 
dangerous as to/be almost better described as fatal. But to be 
ready to leave go as soon as the true course has been laid down 
is: implied in any request for such a course, in any effort to 
seek and follow it. And this readiness to leave go is what I 
mean by detachment. It is a readiness: not necessarily any- 
thing more. To some of us one of the really dangerous 
features of the present day is the general loosening of old ties, 


a tendency visible on many sides to cut the anchor adrift and | 


sail before any wind that happens to be blowing. It is a reaction 
against this danger that is driving some to cast out further 
anchors in the old ground, to inveigh against any change. 
That reaction is, I think, fraught. with a danger of its own. 


But neither the danger of drifting nor the reactionary policy of - 


_ ultra-conservation seems to me to weaken the imperative force 
of this third corollary of the position I have assumed : if we are 
out to discover God’s plan, or if we are to follow it when 
discovered, we need detachment, a readiness to let go, to 
launch out into the deep, in faith that our adventure will be 
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- rewarded. We shall, however, need a safeguard: a security ~ 
against drifting: a definite aim and a no less definite and 
teliable control. This we shall find if we adventure along 
God’s lines, in company with Our Lord, ensuring His presence 
_ with us by prayer and sacrament. ‘‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’’ These are the only means by which the church can 
regain those great gifts of unity and power which she so sadly 
lacks to-day. Let me end with one more quotation from the 
Lambeth Encyclical : 

‘¢Pray without ceasing, without wavering, faithfully, in- 
stantly, fervently. Prayer is the source of all our strength. 
Obey the Lord’s command, more earnestly and more directly 
partake of the Sacrament of His Body and Blood. In it offer 
yourselves with your souls and bodies to be a reasonable, holy 
and lively sacrifice in union with His Sacrifice. In it learn 
from Him the way of fellowship with God and with man: 
receive in Him the power to-share His love to His Father and 
His love to man.’’ 


Health Education. The Menace of Malaria 


WM. W. CADBURY, M.D. 
College Physician, Canton Christian College. 


tributing factors to the downfall of Rome, so it has 

been one of the great obstacles to mission work in the 

South of China. There are some mission stations in 

the neighborhood of Canton where almost every member of 

the foreign staff is affected every year. Often a chronic state 

of infection ensues placing the individual much below par in 
physical and spiritual efficiency. 

The parasites, which are the cause of malaria, are found 
in the blood and are sucked into the mouth of a species of 
mosquito known as anopheles. Without this insect as an 
intermediary host, malarial infection does not occur. The 
knowledge of this fact has enormously simplified our treatment 
of the disease. 


A S malaria is said to have been one of the chief con- 
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The anopheles mosquito breeds in shallow pools or in 
standing water wherever this is found, especially in the 
tropical and southern temperate zones, and in such regions, 
in spite of all that we know of the disease, malaria remains 
a serious menace to the health of the community. In the 
paddy fields of Southern China the — finds an ideal 
breeding place. 

Considering first the prevention of the disease, the attack 
should be made along two general lines: that against the 
mosquito and that against the parasite in the blood. 

The successful prevention of malaria by directing the 
attack against the mosquito was fully demonstrated in the 
Panama Canal Zone, during the construction of the Canal. 
Several methods are available, all of which have their value. 


1. Drainage. All shallow pools and drains should be 
filled in or dug out so that they will contain no water. Jars 
and broken bits of crockery containing water must be carefully 
emptied. The source of the mosquito may thereby be 
eradicated. 


2. Fish may be pest: in — or even in paddy fields 
that cannot be drained. 


3. Kerosene oil may be poured on the surface of the | 
water, thus destroying the embryo. 


4. Screening. For the average missionary’s home, 
located on a small compound, this last method is the only one 
available. In such cases, screens should be considered a szxe 
gua non for every missionary’s house, located in a malarial 
region. Not only must the entire house be screened, 
including the verandahs, but a double-screen door at the 
entrances or at the bedroom door is very desirable. The 
expense involved in screening is as nothing when compared to 
the disability and ill-health caused by malaria. At the Canton — 
Christian College all teachers’ residences are screened and since 
this was done malaria has been almost eliminated from the 
staff. The classrooms and dormitories for students have not 
yet, however, been screened and the result is that there is 
yearly more sickness from malaria than from all other diseases 
combined. In an enrolment of about 800 students there is an 
average of 150 cases of malaria a year. Since this means an 
_absence from class of from three days to a week for each attack, 
there is a yearly waste of about two years of school days by our 
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boys, from this one cause. Only by adequate screening, can 
the disease be controlled in mission compounds in South 
China. 

_ In order to prevent malaria by attacking the parasite in 
the blood, quinine is the only means at our command. The 
continual use of small doses of the drug as a preventive is not 
generally to be recommended. On the other hand, when one 
has been badly bitten by mosquitoes, especially if it is known 
that some of them were of the species of anopheles, fifteen 
grains (one gram) of quinine in divided doses will probably 
prevent an attack. 


For the treatment of the disease quinine is the ealy remedy 
worthy oi consideration. Even in those who appear to have an 
idiosyncrasy to the drug it should be used, but under the care 
of a physician. ‘The pernicious or severe form of malaria must 
always be referred to a physician for treatment, for it is this 
form of the disease that frequently results in death. 


For the simple tertian and quartan forms of the disease the 
treatment is simpler, though it should, if possible, be directed 
by a physician. In general, the following outline may be 
followed. Fifteen to twenty grains of the sulphate or bisul- 
phate of quinine divided into three doses and taken daily 
after meals, will generally suffice to break up an attack. 
For the eradication of the parasite from the system many me- 
thods have been recommended, but the writer, after several 
years experience, has found the following method the most 
successful : 


After the first chill i is over and the temperature has begun 
to fall begin to take the quinine, five grains three times a day 
after each meal. This should be continued for seven days. 
In the second week, five grains twice a day should be taken 
and in the third week five grains daily should suffice. After 
this one should take fifteen grains one day every week for from 
three to six months in order to eliminate the parasite com- 
pletely. This method has generally proved to be successful in 
our hands, and together with the proper screening of houses | 
will go a long way in the control of the disease. 


Malaria is a disease that can be controlled even in the most 
infected districts, but it requires the exercise of perseverance 
and intelligence. There is no excuse for missionaries being 
sent home on this account. 
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The Woman’s Viewpoint 


(Continuing “ Woman’s Work in the Far East’) 


The Place of Women in the Church* 


JANE SHAW WARD 


ROM among the many phases of the relation of women 
to the life of the Church I have selected only two, 
the general trend of which is indented in the questions 

below. 
I. To what extent are we developing woman leadership 
in the church? What elements in church government, 


organization and work most successfully draw out the potential, 


creative thought and responsible service of women? What 
elements hinder the development of such creative thought and - 


responsible service ? 

2. In such communities as Shanghai there is a . rapidly 
growing number of girls and young women, former students 
in mission schools. There is also an increasing group of 
young women who have been educated in non-mission institu- 
tions. How shall we draw into active Christian fellowship and 
service in the church, and in society, a larger number of these 
former mission school students? How shall we reach for 
Christian life and service more of the educated non-Christian 
women of the community ? 

In regard to women’s work in general, people approach 
the problems of the church in a number of ways varying 
between two extremes. -— 

At one end of the line is the person who talks about 
church work, plans for it, organizes and carries it on, and 
then says, ‘‘Let us have a meeting to consider women’s work, 
and ask one of the women in to present it.’”?’ Such an 
individual thinks of church work, and then of Sunday school 
work, temperance, women’s work, etc., as vastly important 
and significant sub-issues to be classified together. 


*A paper given in somewhat fuller form for the Shavghai Missionary 


Association on January 3, 192) 
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At the other extreme is the individual who thinks of 
church work always in terms of men and women, and who 
when the work is divided, as divided it must be at many 
points, for many obvious reasons, thinks of the divisions as 
men’s work and women’s work, and plans that representatives 
of both shall be included in the body which makes final 
decisions on the work of the church asa whole. Perhaps the 
developments in church councils and conferences will illustrate | 
the point. 

In early days many church councils were held whelly 
without women representatives. At more recent gatherings, 
such as the last general missionary conference in China in 
1913, women were included, and ¢wo of the ezghteen com- 
missions were on women’s work. For the National Christian 
Conference in May there are, I believe, women on every 
commission, and each commission is charged to consider its 
problem as it refers both to men’s and women’s work. This 
advance is a ga and more significant than may at first 
appear. 

China in its educated circles is singularly modern. Prob- 
lems and movements that have only recently developed in © 
other countries are also developing here. We in the West 
have of late years seen the growth of a strongly self-conscious 
women’s movement, and with it the organization of a large—an 
unnecessarily large—number of women’s organizations. 

Of course there is a vast number of causes to which these 
changes are due. But one cause, and a larger one, perhaps, 
than we have sometimes realized, is the fact that in the West 
woman’s originality, initiative and such creative power as she 
possessed were not finding room for self-expression in the 
already existing organizations of the day. We were not, in 
our civic, political, social, business, professional and religious 
life so organized as to challenge a capable, educated woman 
to give to the limit of her ability. We were somehow failing 
in many lines of life to make it possible for her to contribute 
all the creative and responsible service of which she might 
with training and opportunities become capable. 

In preparing for this paper I have talked with more than 
twenty-five Chinese and foreign men and women about the 
women’s work in their churches, and the problems connected 
with it. The ideas expressed below are rather a composite 
picture of the thinking of a good many — than the result 
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of one person’s cogitations. Some most encouraging facts 
have come out as a result of this study. 

I believe those who know will agree with me when I say 
that in most denominations women have a larger place in 
the central governing bodies of local churches here in Shanghai 
than they have in similar churches of the same denominations 
in the West. 

This seems a broad aatnnse but I believe the facts 
‘support it. To illustrate from some of the larger denomina- 
tions: in two of Shanghai’s self-supporting churches, the 
central board of management is about half men and half 
women. There are women stewards in Methodist churches, 
women deacons and women on the executive committee in 
Baptist churches (both North and South), women members on 
the vestry of Episcopal churches, women deacons (though not 
yet women elders in Shanghai) in Presbyterian churches. 

After a first recognition that such facts indicate an en- 
couraging state of affairs, we are tempted to pause and say, 
‘¢ But isn’t this an artificial approach to the problem of church 
leadership ? Before we rejoice because women are elected to 
responsibility shall we not find out whether they are the best | 
people for the work? Let us have women, by all means, if 
they are fitted for the task. But let us face the matter 
honestly. Shall we elect them, as women, or shall we not, 
still better, elect the best person for the position, be it man 
or women? Are we not people first, and men and women 
after that ?’’ 

Where individuals have had to struggle for recognition 
there are usually three stages. First they want power because 
they feel they have a right to it. This is, shall we say, an 
adolescent attitude. Later, as they receive more power, they 
work hard to be worthy of it, accepting it as a charge, even 
while claiming it asa right. Finally, however, society comes 
to recognize that representatives of certain groups may be the 
best people to carry on or to share certain work, not only — 
because of their immediate service which may be quite limited 
but because of their strategic value and potential contribution. 
Perhaps I can make it clearer by an illustration from an 
entirely different but at some points very similar problem 
which has been thought about for many years in China. 

As soon as a Christian constituency had come into being 
it was felt that the church must develop Chinese leadership. 
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The problem here, though not parallel, is similar to that of 
developing woman leadership and many of the methods and 
arguments used there are helpful in working out principles 
regarding woman’s share in leadership. In mission work 
there have often been cases where a well-educated, specially 
trained, and long experienced foreigner might have been given 
a certain task, but the responsibility was put in the hands of 
a younger, less educated, and not as well-equipped Chinese 
Christian. Why? Was it that the latter demanded it? Usu- 
ally quite the reverse. Often he accepted it with great 
difidence and even unwillingness. Yet it was felt by wise 
men that he should take it. Was this an artificial distinction? 
If we apply the principle ‘‘the best man for the task,’’ should 
he be chosen? Of course we all agree that, for the good of 
the work in the long run, he should. 

Although hampered in many ways he is familiar with 
Chinese life. His thinking brings to the problem the creative 
genius of another set of circumstances, a different — 
and perhaps, to some extent, a different nature. 

If you ask whether he is the best man for the iek to-day, 
he may be. Often he is. But even if he is not able to do 


a large successful piece of work, at once, we still feel that © 


he is the best man for the place because of his potential con- 
tribution. 


There is, moreover, another element involved. His posi- | 


tion will help to bring other Chinese Christians to a realization 
of their present and potential responsibility for the church’s 
work and future. Asa general rule, his thinking and attitudes 
will permeate a far larger circle than could those of a Westerner. 
By leading, he is helping to wake others to a sense of 
responsibility and a consciousness of future possibilities. 

While he is himself in the responsible position, acquiring 
a more far-reaching and better-rounded vision of the work 
himself, his development will be partially shared by other fellow 
Christians. In most of the above particulars the — I 
have drawn holds, at least in part. 

I have already pointed out one of the encouraging daiionts 
in the situation in Shanghai’s churches in regard to women’s 
. responsibility. There is another matter that is of interest. 
Nearly all the women with whom I have talked have said 
that the ordinary Christian Chinese man ‘of to-day takes it 
entirely and quite simply for granted, as a rule, that women 
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should be included in fair numbers, and on the same footing 
as men, in the management of church affairs. This means 


that unless we create it, we shall not need to overcome local . 


prejudice in these developments. 

The point can be so quickly stated that its significance may 
escape us. But let us look at the fact with open-mindedness 
and realize that this may be one of the places where, by 
letting our Western assumptions carry weight, we shall be 
introducing Western prejudices which need not otherwise have 
become one more burden of which Chinese Christians will in 
future have to rid themselves. A really natural inclusion of 
women on a par with men seems to be a part of the present 
attitude toward life of China’s forward-looking younger men. 
There is a danger that the Western church with its organization 
developed from the background of a vastly different past may, 
without realizing it, set itself up in opposition to this, one of 
the good traits of China’s new national life. 

There are, however, certain hindrances that often retard 
the development of a sense of responsibility in Christian 
women. One is the unpreparedness of women. There are 
so few who are educated. | | 

Knowing less, they care less and are less capable of taking 
responsibility, and because they are not responsible they are 
not forced into knowing and caring more. It is a vicious 
circle, and must be cut, somewhere. We here in the Chinese 
Christian Church are cutting it for our women members by 
giving them responsibility that, perforce, drives them into wide 


responsible thinking. 
We need to go one step further. On central administrative 


committees, on interdenomination ot union committees, etc., 


too often women do not appear. It is noteworthy (to use an 
entirely colorless adjective) that when the missions or organi- 
zations of the city are asked each to send one representative, 
the woman (for often it is only one) at the meeting usually 
comes from a body made up wholly of women. Even when 
two delegates are asked for, it often comes about that both are 
men. That women are sometimes unwilling and sometimes 
unprepared to go is a part of the vicious circle. | 

We can avoid the fixing of this condition in a city such as 
Shanghai if we go qn as we have begun, including women as a 
matter of course in the central deliberative and executive 


bodies of the local churches, and appointing them gradually to 
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positions where the’ responsibility involved’ forces them to 
stretch their minds to a national or world outlook. : 

And when we include women on committees let it not. be | 
by ones. It is not fair to ask one woman, on a committee of 
nine, or three or four on a committee of twenty to represent 
women. In such a position one woman alone finds it hard to 
think or speak freely. She is not then merely one committee 
member, she is a nares, eter in that she is — 
to represent woman’s thought and point of view. . 

For some women who already suffer from aia: and 
reluctance to ‘‘speak in meeting’’ it is a heavy additional 
burden to feel that what they alone say will be taken to be an 
expression of ‘‘women’s’’ opinion. This feeling will some- 
times wrongly and yet understandably keep them silent even 
when they have something of value to add to the discussion. 

. Suppose there is committee of nine to be formed. Siaiiene 
there are nine or ten men who could make fairly good com- 
mittee members. There is also one outstanding woman. We 
agree that she should be chosen. But shall we add two others, 
sacrificing two fairly good men, in order to give them places? 
Well, shall we? We believe that for a rounded church growth 
we must develop women leaders. But this is a pretty hard test. 
And yet, if we want the next two best women in the church to 
be preparing to take our outstanding leader's place, when she 
leaves ; if we honestly feel that responsibility and faith and 
patience will often bring out qualities we had not guessed; if 
_ Wwe recognize that by putting responsibility on one woman alone © 
we are not working toward a balanced future in the church, 
shall we not stand by our principle, and (as formerly we did 
in the case of new Chinese leaders as compared with trained 
foreign leadership) put in the other two women workers i in an 
faith of their potential contribution ? 
| I realize that there are often cases, especially in interior 
stations, where there is literally no woman of any education, 
outlook or privilege to put in. In such cases, of course we 
must recognize these limitations and wait for better days to 
begin to apply our principle. But if there is material even 
doubtfully hopeful, let us follow our principle, within reason, 
and add to the committee those two less ey veruaee 
members. 
| And they may be moré valuable than tin seem. Even if 

they are silent and seem to-contribute but little, especially in 
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their first year or-two of service on a' mixed committee, the 
thinking of the committee will through them permeate to the 
women of the church in unexpected and eiicouraging ways. 
And, especially if there are enough women on ‘the committee so 
that they forget their self-consciousness, they will eventually — 
begin to bring a constructive contribution, sometimes along 
valuable and original liues. 

- But in applying ‘the principle let us lay in a pool stock 
of long-fibréd patience. It may take longer with women than it 
has with men to develop responsible and constructive leader- 
ship. God is so very patient with us. Let us try with 'faith- 
filled love’ to earn the right to that long suffering patience by 
passing it on. It will be ueeded. | 

But after a*generation of such methods the results will 
show. It will be less true than it is to-day, that women with a 
wide impersonal and all-around outlook are hard to find. They 
will have been created. 


(Zo be continued.) 


News Items on Women’s Work 
Miss Lavinia M. Rollestone of Yii-yao sends us the follow- 


ing account of the weenen's Evangelistic Center. in that 
station : | 


My ‘Dear Miss THOBURN 


In YVii-yao the older women are old-fashioned and con- 
servative and it will probably bea long time before much can be 
done in the way of club work or classes among them. At 
the same time our students’ department is flourishing. We 
have an enrolment of 42 at present, some of whom are young 
women. Young married women also avail themselves of the 
opportunity to study, coming usually for the afternoon session. 
The students’ department is in reality an ‘‘ opportunity school,’’ 
and students can attend a whole day, a half day, or even come 
for a lesson according to their convenience. 

Doors have been opened to us which would otherwise 
have remained shut, and one of ouvir great needs is for adequate 
visiting to take advantage of the opportunity thus given us. 
The ¢eacher and the foreign ladies are always welcomed, but 
the Bible-woman not always. 
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This leads. me to the nenes of the center, if the, — 
are to be realized, | 

LL. An adequate building sod, At present: we 
are renting a small Chinese house, not. ideally situated, and 
impossible of expansion. We need a suitable room for the 
‘Sopportunity ’’ school, another for a regular primary school 
for younger students, reception and women’s club rooms ; and 
last but not least a kindergarten room. Of course, young 
Chinese women fitted for carrying on this work and the means 
to secure them are included. | 
_. II. A missionary full of Christian purpose and initiative, 
and with sufficient physical strength to ee herself entirely to 
this work. _ 

A students’ association has been italia with the hope 
of holding those who have left, and of keeping in touch with 
them. This is more difficult than might appear and we have 
not been able to accomplish what we hoped for in that direction. 
However, the association ‘is proving an interesting and profit- 
able thing to the present students and others who attend. 


The ‘‘ President ’’ and other officers are elected by them from 


among their own body. Papers on important subjects are 
read by the girls (prepared with the assistance of the teacher), 
songs sung, refreshments partaken of and altogether a happy 
time enjoyed. [am resets a photo of one of their — 
on my lawn. 

Finally, we realized that as these young women often 
attend the school for only a short period of time and then go 
out from its influence we must make the most of. our 
opportunity of i impressing on their minds and, we hope, their 
hearts the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, praying that.His Spirit 
will water the seed sown and in His own time bring it to 
truition. Without this all the rest is in vain. | 


Women. Delegates at the National Christian Conference 


In direct connection with Miss Ward’s article i in this issue 


on The Place of Women in the Church, we are interested to 
learn from the office of the China Continuation Committee of 
the encouraging increase in the number of women elected as 
delegates to the National Conference i in May.. , 
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‘The ' Conference Bulletin of November 20'states that of the 
441 delegates elected up to that time, 81 were women, of whom 
14 were Chinese. Wotd just a month later is that of the 543 
delegates thus far registered, 110 are women, 29 of ‘them 
Chinese. The percentage has thus changed from a little over 


18% to 20%. Miss Myfanwy Wood, who as one of the executive 


secretaries for the Conference is especially concerned ‘in the 
attendance of women delegates, reports these figures and tells 
us that in some centers where husbands and wives are included 


- in the membership of the mission, both are being elected. 


Our women readers especially will watch with keen interest 
during the coming four months as the registrations are recorded, 
the ‘increase in the number of women delegates who at this 
great gathering should have a proportionate part to play in 
—. the church of the future. 


_ Phonetic Literature for Women 


| on time to time requests come in from our readers for 
help along the line of promotion of the phonetic script, and we. 
are glad to report here upon the program of a committee which 
is actively at work upon this problem, in the special interests 
of women and children. A fund of $1,000 gold, which has 
been converted into $1,628 Mex. was sent sometime ago to the 
Christian Literature Council of the China Continuation Com- 
mittee by the federated women’s mission boards in America for 
the purpose of promoting the phonetic among women and 
children. The Council appointed a committee of people in 
Shanghai who are particularly concerned in this matter. Mrs. 
Donald MacGillivray is chairman and Miss §. J. Garland 
represents the C. C. C. Committee on Phonetic Literature and 
has put her department at the service of this special ‘committee _ 


for standardizing the manuscripts that come in. At several — 


of the meetings of the committee thus far, it has been possible 
to have present someone from the interior who is directly in 
touch with the practical difficulties of promoting the new | 
script among -‘illiterates. Thus far three little booklets of 
stories have been issued and two more will be printed as soon — 

as the presses are free. A book of ‘‘health pictures’’ anda 
series of parables are in process, and a set of patriotic 
biographies based upon the Old Testament is being planned. 
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four-page bulletin inthe script has been issued-and dis- 
‘tributed as a supplement to The Woman's Messenger, Happy 

Childhood, and The Young Women’s Quarterly, as well’ as 
being given away in quantity upon special. request; this 
wwill be continued an experimental stage several 
gaonths, 
,It is encouraging to of these pioneering concrete 
attempts that :are being made to enter a very big field of 
Opportunity. As stated at the last annual meeting of the 
Christian Literature Society, if-it is not entered soon by 
Christian forces it will be pre-empted for propaganda of far 
different intent. ‘The committee would be glad to hear from 
any of .our readers who are in stations where the phonetic is or 
might be used in work among women ‘and girls, as | they wish 
to be of practical help i in this way. : | 


The First National‘ Convention of the Chinese 
Student: Volunteer Movement for the Ministry 


J. Le STUART 


HE year 1922 promises to be « one of great cealiialiaiias in 

T China. There will be the World’s Christian Student 
Federation Conference during April in Peking, and the 

_ National Christian Conference the month following in 
Shanghai. One of these will aim at deepening the Christian 
loyalties of students and arousing among them an international 
Christian consciousness ; the second may mark the new era from 
which the nascent Chinese Churches will be the controlling 
feature, But these two factors—students and churches—are 
still rather ‘unrelated. The supreme problem of the Christian 
Movement in, China will, after the National Conference, even 
more than hitherto, be that of an adequately trained ministry. 
Any advances, which that Conference will register in vision or 
forward-looking plans, will be effective iu so far as qualified 
Chinese clergymen are found. to be available. These must 
come from our Christian. students. To win students for the 
Ministry of the Church -has been during its-twelve or thirteen 
years of existence the..sole ,purpose: of. the.Chinese S. V. M. 
Rev. Ting Li-mei from the beginning, and other younger 
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secretaries from time to time, have been travelling among our 
schools and colleges or attending student gatherings. Their 
movements and ‘various other activities conducted from the 
office in Shanghai are under the direction. of an Executive — 
Committee consisting of Rev. Z. T. Kaung, Chairman, Bishop 
Roots, Dr. Walter Lowrie, Dr. Chang Po-ling, Dr. Cheng 

Cheng-yi, Mr. R. K. Evans, Dr. F. J. White, Rev. K. T. — 
Chung and others. At present the Executive Secretary is Rev. 
Egbert M. Hayes. Provincial advisers and secretaries have 
been requested to serve in almost every province. There has 

been a desire for some time to make it possible for the few and © 
widely scattered volunteers from all sections to meet together, 


develop a sense of their corporate oneness and of the 


significance of their chosen vocation, ‘as well as to gain spiritual 
energy and enthusiasm for themselves recruiting others as is 
done by the missionary volunteers of the West. It has been 
decided to plan for such a National Convention to be held in 
Kuling next August to include about 200 delegates from the 
existing volunteer bands, the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the provincial officers, a selected list of the fotemost 
Chinese pastors and other special speakers. The plan is to — 
have time for unhurried devotional growth, spiritual fellowship, 
much thought about the surpassing possibilities and the exacting 
demands of this great calling, discussion of all that has to do with 
securing and training a ministry worthy of the task and in larger 
numbers, preparation for the work of the year and especially 

for a week of recruiting next October. It was a very hearten- — 
ing evidence of the interest and courage of the Chinese 
members of the Committee that they proposed that the first 


appeal for funds be made to Chinese Christians. Indeed they 


urged and have undertaken to secure that, apart from a single 
grant and the income expected from delegates’ fees, the 
remaining amount of $1,500 be solicited from Chinese. The 
moral effect of such an effort will alone be a hopeful augury 
for the Convention. | 

- Meanwhile Mr. Ting has been touring in Manchuria and 
even into Korea, and is now making his first visit to Shensi as 
the guest of its Christian Governor. Rev. S. C. Wang, a 


former secretary, after several years of study in America and 


with Chinese laborers in France, is beginning again to resume 
the appeal with his old enthusiasm reinforced by much new 
experience and at distinct financial sacrifice. 
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The whole enterprise has depended chiefly on the con- 
tributions and the sympathetic assistance of missionaries in 
many places. For the enlarging program in the face of the 
challenge of the present developments those who are associated 
in the S. V. M. confidently bespeak continued co-operation. 


The Mind of the Chinese Recorder Constituency 


Y means of a postcard sent to all our subscribers in China, 
we attempted to draw forth their ideas on the CHINESE 
R&CORDER. Something over 10% of our subscribers 
well distributed as to loeality, missions, denominations 

and date of arrival in China, replied to our queries. While 
there is great variety of thought among them, yet certain 
general tendencies in their thinking became apparent. 

Since we are occasiofially asked as to what is happening 
to our subscription list it may be well to state first that since 
June 1913, the number of subscribers to the RECORDER has 
increased about 48%, which is a somewhat higher rate of 
increase than that of the Missionary Body; and every month 
we register a slow but steady increase. Of course we receive 
many bouquets and.a much less number of carefully padded 
brickbats. | | 

Our aim in the questionnaire was to find out what the 
RECORDER subscribers think about the magazine and, if possi- 
ble, also their principal lines of interest. 

We note, first, a number of features and topics of the 
magazine which did not seem to loom prominently in the 


_* thinking of our constituency ; the Intercession page, Obituaries, 


personals, and pictures did not seem to strike attention as much 
as we might wish, which made us query as to whether they 
were serving the purpose for which they were intended. 

Then, there are features and topics treated in the RECORDER 
on which difference of opinion was noted. The editor would 
dry up without it! Only seven referred to the Bible Union, of 
whom three criticized the RECORDER and four criticized the 
Union. About 5% referred to Christian Unity ; two of these 
want less mention of it ; six, considerably more. 7% referred 
to the ‘*Social Gospel’’ in various ways, of whom one-third 
request us to soft pedal this subject, while, two-thirds request 
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us to open more stops. A small number suggest articles dealing 
with the experience of the missionaries; Bible study; self- 
support; student work; education ; women’s work; and more 
insight into methods. 

Along some other lines tendencies of interest are more 
apparent. 5% desire more emphasis on country work; about 
10% desire more emphasis on evangelism; and 13% desire 
extension of the missionary news. As to articles by Chinese 
four feel hurt about them, while thirteen express a definite 
wish for more, even if they tell us things we do not agree with, 
and thirty, or 19%, express a wish for more material from 
Chinese, or articles dealing with the Chinese viewpoint, Chinese 
religions, Chinese life and Chinese history. In reply to our 
question, ‘‘ What section is read first?’’ 6% say missionary 
news and correspondence, 8% advertisements and contents, 12% 
articles, and about 45% the editorials. This latter was a dis- 
tinct revelation! It is an indication,-as one of our editors said, 
that our subscribers do not expect the RECORDER to be simply 
a mosaic of the opinions of others, but to have an opinion of its 
own, with which they may agree or disagree as the mood or 
the logic may determine. 

As to the question of the general policy of the magazine, 
it summarized itself in this way : less than 1% of those replying 
said they would leave us if we did not cease publishing articles 
dealing with the modern critical viewpoint on the Bible, 
including these, about 6% demanded that the inclusion of such 
material be discontinued, and including these two groups about 
16% are not satisfied on this problem which dissatisfaction is 
expressed in both mild and forcible words as indicated above. | 
But 39% with various strong expressions of appreciation are 
favorable to the present policy; 11% tacitly agree to it by leaving 
the question unanswered, and another 27% accept it, making » 
various constructive suggestions, that is, about 84% of our 
subscribers approve the present policy of the magazine. This 
shows that the RECORDER is meeting a need which is cor- 
roborated by its steadily growing subscription list. 

_ There is evident a desire that the scope of the magazine 
_ be broadened, both as regards editorials and articles, and in 
general the desire to know what Christians are doing in China 
is stronger than the desire to know what they are thinking 
_ theoretically. Our subscribers express a desire to study through 
the pages of the RECORDER what the Christian movement is 
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actually doing in China and we are trying to meet that desire. 
We will only mention a few of the constructive suggestions . 
and these because they are fresh. ‘* Fearless leadership for the 
Christian forces in relation to modern mind and movement in 
China.*?. ‘* More emphasis on the Church’s responsibility: in 
view of changing economic conditions, especially*industrial.”’ 
*€ More emphasis on the religious life of China to-day and on the 
distinctive contributions Christianity has to offer.’’ ‘‘ Inter- 


 preting Christianity to the Chinese iv their own terms.”’ 


‘* Adaptation of the Christian Message and methods to the 
Social needs of to-day in China.’’ And this caustic comment 
from a Chinese subscriber: ‘‘ Soft pedal the splits and divisive 


attempts of hard-boiled antique missionaries to make Christianity 


more difficult and amazing to pagans. More philosophy and 
intellectual uplift to liberalize the hard-boiled novice as well as 
antique missionaries as well as to instruct the pagans. More 
articles like that by E. D. James to dignify Christianity in 
the eyes and ears of pagans.’’ ‘‘ The Christian Church as seen 
by qualified Chinese.’? ‘‘ As standards for effectiveness of our 
work we are asked—how many have you led into the Church ? 
How many have accepted Christ? Some missions are weak 
judged by these standards but they have probably a. large 
percentage of strong leaders. Can we have our standards ot 
what is really effective and worth while analyzed?” 

From this study one or two general deductions have been 
made. While our constituency expects us to permit every 
reasonable side of a question to be presented, the desire for theo- 
logical discussion as such in the RECORDER is not prominent, 
and we are certainly not expected to act as arbiter in the 
matter. Our readers desire that we should present the Chris- 
tian thought and movement in China as it actually is. We 
recognize that the emphasis of the magazine needs some cor- 
rection with regard to country work and evangelism. There 
is, moreover, a strong desire for more concrete material on work 
actually done, the experience of Christian workers and the 
Church, together with more study of the Chinese life and 
mind, especially as presented by Chinese Christians themselves. 
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Prayer Meeting Topics for Januar 


: Commission II. The future task of the Church. 
1.’ Nurture of the religious life of Christian community : 


Scripture Readings. 
Col. Acts 17: II. 
Heb. 5: 12-14. Pau 

Thanksgiving—For the degree to which we do know Christ. __ 
Penitence—That we are still babes—that we do not do as the | 
Bereans, | 

Prayer—That we might press forward—daily growing into more 
abundant life. 


2. More adequate occupation. Evangelistic ‘program of the . 
Church, | = 


Scripture Readings. 


Rom. 10: 1 Acts 1:8 
John I: 4! Matt. 5: 13-16 
John 1: 45 


Thanksgiving—That we have heard a - of Jesus to “ Follow 


Him.”’ 
Penitence—That we lave not had the passionate desire to witt 


our ‘‘ brother’’—our own folk, etc. 
_ Prayer—That each individual Church member may ue forth | 


Christ in ordinary everyday life—may be — Salt, Leaven, in 


his own community. 


3. The outreach of the Church into life of the local community. 


Scripture Readings. 
Luke 10: 25-37 James 2 


Thantenatving--Wer}hoepliala all benevolent institutions, famine 
relief, and all that has been done to emphasize the Brotherhood of 
Man. 
 Penitence—That we tend to be so concerned with our own 
affairs, and so little with the needs of our neighbors. | 
 Prayer—That we may coficern ourselves té make life beautiful 
and wholesome for the neighborhood in which we live. ° 
‘Phat we may learn'’and express the mind of Christ in all 
modern problems—moral, social and economic. # 
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| 4. Educational program of the Church. 


Scripture Readings. 
Ps, 119: 105 Prov. 22: 6. 
Ps. 119: 9-16 
Prayer—That all Church members shall feel the responsibility 
of educating their church. 
Thanksgiving—For all that has been done to promote Literacy. 
Think of Illiteracy even within the Church! 
Only about 41% of women Church members can read and 60% 
men. | 
Prayer—That all Christian schools and colleges may turn out 
students who have not only been trained intellectually but who 
really know God as their Father, and Christ as Master. | 


Modern Pharisaisms 
AS OBSERVED: BY A WAYFARER 
O call upon labor to produce more while you are raised 


above the necessity of producing anything except for 
your own gratification. | 


To proclaim the justice and love of God to all and yet 
strive not at all to adjust the unequal way in which the essential 
life needs of the mass of mankind are met. 

To speak of friendship for China and yet ignore the . 
exploitation of her millions through ill-paid labor. 

To preach contentment to the Chinese who must live on a 
meagre salary while you hardly achieve it on one many times 
more. 

To preach unity to China and complacently condone the | 
divisions of Christianity. 

To talk of setting up the kingdom of God while _— 
exclusively to set up your own denomination. | 

To espouse the search for truth and then assume that your 
version of it is final. 

To acclaim the rights of conscience and try to make your 
conscience do duty for all. 

To claim to be at po with God and be satisfied with war 
among men. 

To speak of koowies the love af God and yet to pass in 
silence the men whose religious interpretations differ from yours. 

To profess belief in a spiritual unity of Christians and 
work againt its achievement in visible form. 
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_ October 25th: At Redlands, California, Mrs. G. W. Lewis 
of the South China Baptist Mission, Swatow. Mrs. Lewis 
came to China in 1905; in her home and mission work she was 
capable, thorough and loyal, and as a friend her going leaves a 
void in every. heart. | 


April 23rd: At Kalgan, Mrs. Carl G. Soderbom. Mrs. 
Soderbom came to China twenty-eight years ago with a party 
of sixty Swedish workers, and in 1900 she was one of the party 
who escaped from Kalgan, going across Mongolia to Russia. 
The memory of her loving, self-denying service will be a 
blessing to the Church in Kalgan for years to come. 


June 12th: At Sinyang, at the age of 37, of typhus, Dr. 
O. E. Distad. Dr. Distad came to China under the Lutheran 
United Mission only two and a half years ago, and was in 
charge of the building of the hospital in Sinyang when he was 
called to Kioshan to the relief of the three of the four doctors 
there who were down with typhus; it was here that he became 
a prey to this dread disease and died soon after his return to 
Sinyang. Gen. Chin and the Red Cross propose to push the 
completion of the hospital as a monument to Dr. Distad, whose 
name is known and valued as that of no other foreigner in 
those parts, though he was so short a time allowed to minister 
to the people there. 


Our Book Table 


“THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION SERIES ” 


I am enjoying the privilege of entertaining Dr. and Mrs. 
Hodgkin, and one of the many pleasant consequences is the 
opportunity of reading through the dozen books which have been 
published under the title of the ‘‘ Christian Revolution Series’’ by 
the Swarthmore Press. I had not long before lighted on one of the 
series on ‘‘ Reconciliation and Reality.’’ I did not for a moment 
. think that there would be eleven other books on a level with that 
one. I will reserve what I have to say on that volume till last. 
Like all other series of books this one is uneven. Not only do 
the writers themselves have their own personal variants, their 
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subjects vary almost as much as themselves. ‘They one and all say 
something that shows their. connection with the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and anyone following my example by reading the lot 
: will know how wide is the scope of these delightfully militant 
a pacifists. The editor of the series is a Congregational minister, 
Rev... Micklem. He has gathered rotind. him men of the 


a Anglican and Presbyterian, Methodist and, of course, the Quaker. 
’ _ “ The first book is rightly written by the founder and President 
.. 6f the F.O R., Dr. Hodgkin. He was roused to the special form 
F and title of his book by an attack on the pacifists from Dr. Forsyth 
i who fell into the mistake of twitting the pacifists with a mere 


“* lay ’’ ‘knowledge of conscience matters in general. Dr. Hodgkin 
maintains in his ‘‘ Lay Religion ’’ (4/—) the people’s right to set aside 
a mere professionalism or expert guidance and hold on for themselves 
:. to the plain dictates of conscience, the spirit- of the Scriptures and 
y the example of the Lord Jesus Christ. The editor contributes the 
a whole of one volume and a second in partnership with Dr. Morgan. 
i Mr. Micklem’s book is entitled ‘‘ The Open Light’’ (5/—) and is 
meant for the guidance of perplexed students who get entangled 


| a with various scientific and philosophic criticisms on Christianity. I 
a : think the author might have led his readers a little further along 
a the good road he travels and have got rid of a few more briers and 


replaced them with more ‘‘ open light’’ had he shown still more 
clearly the need of some hypothesis of a ‘‘ spiritual principle ’’ 
(which we call God) for there to be anything of either Nature or 
the knowledge thereof ; and again of the fact that all sciences have 
at their foundation the ‘‘ Let it be granted ’’ of necessary hypo- 
theses which cannot be proven but which if not ‘‘ granted ” rule out 
the possibility of the particular science, The joint book is on 
‘* Christ and Ceesar’’ (6/6). The first part is a capital account of 
- Marx, Dietzgen and Sorel. The second part discusses such live 
matters as Nationality and Humanity, the Individual and Society, 
the Church and the Kingdom. A Wesleyan minister, for some time 
a missionary in India, writes two volumes, ‘‘ The Kingship of God ”’ 
(s5/-) and ‘‘ The Way to Personality’’ (5/-). This second book 
contains the freshest, most virile and brilliant exposition of the 
Beatitudes that I have come across for many a day. All preachers 
should get this. - None will merely re-preach Mr. Robson. He 
stimulates you after the manner of Dr. Parker. I have already 
preached a quite different sermon from any I ever preached before 
on the ‘‘ Blessed Poor ’’ and another on the ‘‘ Blessed Mourners.”’ 

‘* The Remnant’’ (5/—) by Dr. Jones is an interesting account 
of the apostolic succession through cranks and heretics ; the Mon- 
tanists and Donatists ; the ‘‘ Spiritual’’ Franciscans and the ‘‘ Spiri- 
tual’’ Reformers, the Waldensians and the Anabaptists. Our 
author stops short at the Quakers. If Chinese students have to be 
taught church history, it would be much better for their morals to 
use Dr. Jones’ book as a textbook rather than any of the ordinary 
accounts of ungodly, unChristlike doings which are called 
| 

‘*The Christian Ideal’’ (5/-) by W. E. Wilson, I confess to 
finding so heavy that alone amongst the twelve, this book was 
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skimmed, and not rary paragraph by ae and line’ by line. 
Anyone reading it ought to know what the F.O.R. stands for in 
matters theological ; and yet without passing on as I did to the 
altogether. delightful book on architecture}by Mr. Atlee, an archi- 
tect: who is a member of the Church of England, aud who calls his 
book ‘‘ Man and his Buildings ”’ (6/-) let not no one imagine that 
he really knows the F.O.R. I pity the man who would skim and 
not read every word of that book. 

© The Christ of Revolution’ (4/6) is the one book of the series 
which I have frankly to say I do not like. I will therefore not 
discuss it. ‘‘ The Meaning of Paul to-day ”’ is a fairly good attempt 
to put the apostle’s thoughts in language which is not technical 
to theology nor confined to the vocabulary of the Authorized and 
Revised versions. How far it is a success I would rather leave to 
those who, perchance not having drunk as deeply as I from the old, 
think the new is better, 

- “ The Early Christian Attitude to War” (10/6) is the gem of 
the series as regards scholarship. It is by Dr. Cadoux, formerly 
at Mansfeld, but now at the Congregational Seminary (that 
American word is not its proper name, but will better explain it 
to American readers) at Bradford. Dr. Hodgkin tells me that 
Dr. Cadoux sent a copy of his work to Prof. Harnack and 
received in due time a letter from the Professor acknowledgin 
that he had proven his contention. Now that is the blue ribbon o 
commendation. Since the days of Lightfoot and Hort, Harnack 
has been been without a peer in matters connected with the first 
three Christian centuries. In his great work en the Mission and 
Expansion of the Church in those centuries, he gave considerable 
attention to this particular subject, and later he expanded his 
chapter in a monograph (which has not yet been translated into 
English ) entitled Militia Christi. Prof. Harnack held that the 
pacifists in the early church represented merely a section which was 
only a minority and that the majority were not opposed to soldiering 
in the abstract. The objections to the army of those centuries 
was largely due to its connection with idolatry (especially to the 
Czsar worship) rather than to the objections of the pacifists of to- 
day. Any man who can modify Prof. Harnack’s views on his own 
special field, and particularly on a section of that special field with 
which he has dealt in a monograph, wields a scholarship which is 
beyoud the criticism which a missionary can make. This book is 
one of the treats that will rejoice the heart of any reader who loves 
scholarship altogether apart from its particular subject because of the 
lesson it exhibits of the proper way of handling a discussion of 
evidence from varied sources and of varying opinion.. Dr. Cadoux’ 
-own summary of the position to which Harnack now gives assent 
is put thus, ‘‘ The view usually taken is that the Church, as 
a whole, sided from the first with the soldiers, and that the authors 
who took a different line were individual extremists, mere voices 
crying in the wilderness to whom nobody paid much attention. 
The reverse of this would be nearer thetruth. .... If it is allow- 
able to speak at all of a general position taken by the early Church in 
this matter, it will be that of the stricter rather than of the laxer 
party ’’ (p. 225). The three closing pages of this book are far 
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and away the strongest putting of pacificism I have ever read. If 
there are any arguments against it which Dr. Cadoux has not 
mentioned, I have not come across them. What he has left of these 
arguments after he has bombarded them (pardon the belligerent 
word; a pacifist vocabulary is indequate to describe the method of 
Dr. Cadoux) I must leave others to say. 

‘* Reconciliatiou and Reality ’’ is a small book when estimated 
by the number of its pages and its weight avoirdupois. In all 
other respects it is a great book. Not since Orr’s ‘‘ Christian 
View of God and the World ’”’ has any book been published which 
gives such a sweeping survey of the whole field connected with 
God and His dealings with mankind. The author, W. Fearon 
Halliday, is a Presbyterian minister whose parish lies not far out of 
London. His own account of his aim is ‘‘to find a doctrine of 
Reconciliation and Atonement which gives a rational explanation 
of our religious experience and does no violence to our moral 
sense.’’ His method is to lead his readers on from step to step on — 
lines which are rigidly determined by a few premises which are 
dificult to gainsay, but which play havoc with the traditional 
setting of the doctrines discussed. The chief postulate is the 
supremacy in the realm of thought that belongs to all matters con- 
nected with personality. When that is admitted, all legal and 
sacrificial matters outside the circle of personality are treated as 
entirely secondary in value. There is no dispute that God does 
speak to and act with man; but any reputed words of God are 
challenged with the test: ‘‘ No dogma could be of God unless it 
were true, nor of salvation to men unless they could see it to 
be true.’’ Or, again, ‘‘ Nothing can be God’s revelation to the 
individual, whatever it may be to others, which does not invoke 
his insight, conviction and conscience.’’ Whoever wishes to see 
what is the outcome of keeping strictly within the bounds of these 
two postulates will enjoy reading this book. But for any one unwill- 
ing to part with traditional phrases enshrined in some of the hymns 
and other literature of the Christian Church, might just as well 
leave the book alone. Very little is said about the Scripture. At 
one place the limits in size to the book are mentioned as forbidding 
the treatment of that side of the subject. There certainly are 
passages of the Scripture which lend themselves to traditional 
explanations which are ruled out by the premises with which Mr. 
Halliday starts in. But no fact is more easily illustrated in the 
history of Scripture Interpretation than that traditional explana- 
tions do give way. Everybody to-day differs from earlier Christians 
who at one time held that the ‘‘ ransom’’ paid by the Lord for our 
rescue was paid to the devil. Nobody thinks to-day that he 
contradicts the Scriptures by believing that the world is round. It 
is equally possible that those who follow after us will see that 
Scriptures which we all interpret in our way are capable of another 
and better interpretation. Whoever wants an honest treatment of a 
subject of great difficulty, will get it in this book which itself allows 
will not be the last word which will be said on the subject. On one 
joint I can assure the reader: he will read nothing derogatory of 
his Lord. ‘‘ The Christian conciousness cannot suffer anything 
which questions the uniqueness of Jesus.’’ The book which says 
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that, says nothing elsewhere which modifies it. Jesus is absolutely 


supreme through every section of this book. 
| | G. WARREN. 


THE TIBETAN FOOTHILLS. 


CHINESE LIFE IN THE TIBETAN FOOTHILLS. Sy the Rev. JAMES 


1921. 9% inchesxX6%. Fp. 210. Far Eastern Geographical Establish- 
ment, Shanghat.-. 


This volume is a éctteites: of many papers and articles 
prepared by the author during his long residence in the province of 
Szuchuan. One of the shorter chapters appeared some years ago 
in the Journal of the N.C. Branch of the Royal Geographical 
Society ; but the whole matter of the volume has been since 
printed in The New China Review, the name of which appears 
upon the back (though not on the title page) as publisher. There 
is a one-page Preface, with:an Index of forty-six chapter (or 
section) headings alphabetically arranged. But the ‘‘Index’”’ 
takes no account of the fact that the whole material is distributed 
into ‘‘ Books,’’ the first of which is named ‘‘ Domestic,’’ subdivided 
into five ‘Chapters’ on Births, Deaths, Marriages, etc. Book II, 
called ‘‘ Social,’’ has four Chapters, aud several minor headings. 
Book III is styled ‘‘ Political’? and Chapter I (p. 73) is on Secret 
Societies, but there is no Chapter II. On page 92 there follows a 
second ‘‘ Book III Political,’’ with Chapter I on Punishments under 
four heads ‘not called chapters. ‘This is succeeded by a section on 
The Duties of a District Magistrate, which should have been a 
separate chapter. The three ensuing books have each a Chapter I 
but no second, though there are numerous sections which would 
naturally have been so designated. Book VII has the cryptic title 
of ‘‘ Plausible Pretensions,’’ embodying studies in fortune telling, 
geomancy, etc. The last book, Superstitious Dread, relates to 
Chinese taboos, etc. 

From this outline it can be perceived that there is no line of 
demarkation between topics, and without a still hunt it is difficult 
to discover where any particular subject is treated. This is a great 
pity, for the collection as a whole is a valuable one, and most 
creditable to the zeal and industry of the author. Much that is 
common to all parts of China might, however, have been omitted. 
The task of correctly proofreading such a multitude of Chinese 
characters must have been a serious re and it seems to have 
been well done. : 


A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND Eraics. Edited by SHAILER MATHEWS 
AND GERALD Birnngéy SMITH. Zhe Macmillan Co., New York, 1921, 


pages 513. = 
This Dictionary has two or three alien which will make 


it a valuable addition to School libraries and also to the libraries 


of any having to do special work in connection with Religion or 
Ethics.—1. It makes readily accessible much valuable information 
within the limits of its topics. 2. The analyses of {important 
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subjects are thorough and most suggestive, giving the scientific as 
well as historical and theological aspects. “3. It is quite up-to-date. 

A list of the contributors is given in which there appear the 
names of very few who have recently visited China,#andZno one 
who has worked there for any length of time, or of any well- 
known sinologue. This fact explains fan occasional touch of 
secondhandedness in the articles on China. In addition to the 
study of Religions as such, there are brief summaries of religious 
movements which lealieda Missions : these are specially valuable 
to Christians in China. There is considerable helpful cross- 
reference, and the book is well bound and usable. It should be 
specially helpful to missionaries and Chinese students of — 
and Ethics who need to save time. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONARY OF EpucaTion. Edited by Pro- 
FESSOR FoSTER WATSON, ~ M.,D. Litt. Published by Sir Isaac Pitman 
G Sons, Lid., London, — in 31 Fortnightly Parts, 2/-met. (For 
sale in Shanghai at Gea Vans Sons Co., Paris I-IV, February 
lath to March 26th, 1921. 


This encyclopedia of Education edited and published by 


British educators claims to embody ‘‘in readily accessible form the 


most expert opinion available on all important educational sub- 
jects.”’ Its chief value, however, consists in an accurate portrayal 
of educational thought and conditions in Great Britain and Con- 
tinental Europe, and it has less value as an interpreter of educa- 
tional theory and progress in America. As an illustration, in the 
presentation of the subject of Agricultural Education, no reference 
whatever is made to the significant developments of this type of 
education in the United States, where more money and attention 
has been lavished on Agricultural Education than in any other 
country in the world, or to the schools of Denmark which have 


established a world-wide reputation. The same is doubtless true 


of other specialized articles. A glance at the list of contributors 
will verify this conjec-ure as to the British character of ‘the work, 
since the American contributors represent a negligible number, 
although including Dr. Judd, Dr. ‘Paul Monroe, Dr. Cubberly and 
Dr. Dewey. | 

While parts I-IV do not furnish enough material to justify 
a conclusive statement, it is probable that its popularity will be 
largely limited to British and European readers, just as’Monroe’s 
Encyclopedia of Education is more widely used in America. The 
fact that the price is quite reasonable will give it wider circulation 


than a more expensively bound series. 


A REPORT OF THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN SZECHUAN. IDA BRLLE LEwIs, 
Commercial Press, Shanghai. 


Dr. Ida Belle Lewis, Ph.D. (Teachets’ College, Columbia 
Univ.), has given educators a model study of Education work in 
the Province of Szechuan in a report of the girls’ schools in 
Szechuan supported by the Methodist Episcopal Church. It also 
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is made more valuable to educators and mission authorities by 
covering the educational work of all other Protestant Missions and 
also of the Catholic Missions and the government. 

It is a pamphlet of 99 pages, published by the Commercial 
Press, and may be purchased of them or the Mission Book 
Company. 

It is a careful and thorough piece of work and shows admirably 
just what educational work is going on in West China. We hope 
that such works may be rapidly multiplied. | 

: A. J. BOWEN. 


THE WAR AND THE WOMAN Potnt oF ViEw. (Zhe Religious Outlook) 

oy RHopA EK. Lditor-n-Chief, The Woman's Press, 

ational Board, Young Women’s Christian Association, Issued by 
Association Press, New York, 347 Madison Avenue. Price G. $0.20. 


This booklet is an exceedingly well balanced statement of 
woman’s potential and actual value to the state. If the author 
fails almost entirely to set down the inestimable value of the early 
training of girl children—the careful teaching of a sense of values 
which every boy is taught—she covers clearly the effect the 
mature woman may some day have upon society. Women see 
personalities where men see institutions and politics, the mechanics 
of life. Women seek social results rather than political triumphs 
and are therefore non-partizan. Itis a plea that the new store- 
house of power which the war discovered lies within organized 
womanhood may be used for Society and the Church; as she says: 
‘‘The unique elements which woman thought usually adds to the 
consideration of a situation of need, or of a program for meeting 
that need would find their highest value if they were used by the 
Church in the preliminary stages of its plans rather than at the 
point of their execution.”’ 


Tue Missionary Question. Sy the Rev. M. R. Newsorr, M.A., Vicar 


of St. Michael’s, Brighton, formerly Principal of Dorchester Mission- 
ary College, London. Robert Scott, cloth 3/-net. U.S.A., 1918, Young 
Churchman Co., G. $1.15 plus $.10 postage. 136 pp. 


It is to be noted that the author, as Principal of a Missionary 
College, is writing about things he knows. The book is practical 
and of good substance. But the turning of the latter part of the 
book into an argument for the development of theological educa- 
tion in England, restricts the value of that part to purely British 
circles. The type of education advocated seems to be just what 
we have in America. _ 

The main argument of the book, however, is to show the mis- 
sionary value of the Catholic heritage of Christendom, particularly 
as to liturgy and sacraments, in the world-wide extension of the 
Kingdom. The author compares the success of Roman Catholicism 
and of Protestantism with that of Anglicanism in missionary work, 


to the disadvantage of the last. The book is one of a series of 
** Handbooks of Catholic Faith and Practice.’’ While apprecia- 


tive of Protestantism, it seems clear that the author regards the 
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Roman Church as even more effective in its missions. In the end 
it would seem that we can learn more from Rome than from th 


Protestants. 
In the present stage of thought, the book would probably not 


be of much interest outside of Anglican circles. 


Sysrrmaric Sy Rev. Yo-Mine, 3 vols., containing 
over 500 pages, printed on white paper in casy Wenli. Published by the 
Nanking Theological Seminary. Price, $1.50, postage extra. 


This excellent work is very interesting from the fact (1) that 


it is published by a Theological Seminary, showing that the 


Nanking Theological Seminary is not only doing its work in 
teaching candidates for the ministry, but also in adding to the 
theological literature of China. In the second place, it is prepared 
by a Chinese Professor of Theology and Homiletics. All of us are 
constantly on the lookout for literature produced by our Chinese 
co-workers. We want to see our Chinese brethren take up the 
great subjects of Theology and show us their manner of approach 
to them. ° | 

The book before us is based on Systematic Theology by Dr. 
A. H. Strong, with parallel reading of Hodge’s Theology. In 
Chinese, the principal reference book is Theological Notes by P. F. 
Price. Professor Chia says in the preface that the work is one- 
half translation and adaptation, and one-half original matter. The 
whole subject is treated under ten heads, including Natural 
Theology, Revealed Theology, Anthropology, the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Spiritual Life, 
Eschatology, and the Christian Church. There are many Scripture 
references, the whole work being distinctly Scriptural. There is 
naturally in the book that which many other books on Theology > 
lack, that is the Chinese approach to the subjects discussed. 

Dipping casually into one chapter, I find that Professor 
Chia takes up the subject of the so-called J. E. P. D. and documents 
of the Old Testament, and shows the futility and unreasonableness 
of the theory that produced those documents, and how unnecessary 
it is to imagine such a series of documents and such a mythical 
redactor as is involved in it. Such a discussion of the subject 
shows Professor Chia’s keen insight into the reality of such 
questions and it will be very valuable to the Chinese who may 
come across such speculations in their reading. . 

There is a great need of adequate theological books in Chinese, 
and this is one endeavor to supply that need. As Dr. Price, who 
writes the preface, says, ‘‘This is the first time within our 
knowledge that a Chinese writer, who is also a teacher of theology, 
has endeavored on so broad a scale to prepare a book for his 
students and fellow-workers.’’ We join with Dr. Price in highly 
commending the book to all those who wish to see the leaders 
of the church well grounded in the faith, and able to give a 


reason for the hope that is in them. : 
FP. 
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THe LIFE AND GROWTA oF IsRARL. A brief Old Testament History. By 
Samoa. A. B. MERCER, Ph.D., D.D. inches oy 5 inches; 170 pages. 
Published by the Morehouse Publishing 0., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dr. Mercer is Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, and Editor of the 
Anglican Theological Review. This volume is one of a series on 
the Bible and Oriental civilization, the object of which is to make 
the results of expert investigation accessible to laymen. A few 
quotations will best enable the reader to judge these ‘‘results’’ 
for himself: ‘‘ Abraham, who was undoubtedly a leader among his 
people, decided not to tolerate the defection from sin (i.e., the god 
of Ur, the moon-god, a desert and nomadic god par excellence), 
and summoning as many followers as possible, took leave of settled 
life in Babylonia, determined to go back into the desert home of 
his nomadic god. He was so sure of the wisdom of his step that 
he described his decision as an answer to an appeal from his god.* 
His deep religious nature, his keen spiritual insight, his unfailing 
higher instinct, interpreted his move as a divinely inspired and 


guided one,’’ p. 13. ‘*‘ We really have very little information 


about the great Hebrew that can be called historical... . Of 
course, Abraham ... . stopped at sacred Shechem.... and 
offered sacrifices to his nomad god,’’ p. 17. ‘‘He next went to 
Egypt. He wanted to see that ancient land of romance of which 
he had heard in Babylonia. Here was an opportunity for the 
sacred writer to show the greatness of his mighty ancestor, for 
Abraham’s god went with him and magnified him in the presence 
of the king of Egypt,’’ p. 18. ‘‘Moab and Ammon are akin to 
Israel but they worship other gods. It is, consequently, just as 
natural to record disreputable stories about their birth, as it is to 
punish Abimelech for violation of a prophet’s (Abraham’s) pro- 
perty,’’ p. 19. ‘* Whether Moses was saved from drowning, in the 
way in which our story has it, in view of a very similar story told 
long before of the Babylonian Sargon I, we canuot substantiate, 
nor is it of great historical importance,’’ p. 25. ‘‘ He had learned 
much from Jethro—much about his ancestral home and god, the 
god of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Now, one day when Moses was 
with his flock in Horeb, the mountain of his god, there appeared 
unto him a divine being who declared himself to be none other than ° 
Jehovah, the ever-existent one, the same who had led Abraham 
from Ur of the Chaldees, and who was now ready to deliver his 
people from Egypt,’’ p. 20. ‘‘ The details of this picture of the way 
in which Israel delivered herself from Egypt may be highly colored. 
The story may even be described as highly symbolical, but the 
important factor in it all is that the Hebrew historian looking back 
upon the past history of his race and relating the deliverance of his 
people from a degrading servitude in a foreign country, ascribed 
the deliverance to Jehovah his god,’’ p. 28. ‘‘ The Passover was 
an ancient Hebrew or Semitic rite much older than the Exodus,’’ 
p. 28. Some deeds ascribed to the wilderness period, ‘‘ such as the 
building of an elaborate tabernacle, were due to historic idealiza- 
tion,’’ p. 33- . As regards the crossing of Jordan, ‘‘ later tradition 
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and imagination were busy in supplying the details which history 
has failed to preserve,’’ p. 37. ‘‘ The Israelites were encamped on 
the eastern bank of the Jordan awaiting a suitable time for cross- 
ing. A violent storm arose which flooded the rapid river of the 
Jordan, the mighty ‘descender.’ The flood was so violent as to 
cause the river to break its banks and take an easterly course. In 
the morning succeeding the storm the children of Israel beheld the 
river flowing eastward of them and they were standing on the new 
banks of the river on the Canaan side,’’ p. 38. During the event- | 
ful days of Antiochus, Epiphanes, a Jewish patriot, ‘‘ fearing to 
speak in his own name lest he would not be heeded, placed in the 
mouth of an ancient worthy (i.e., Daniel), a man famous for his 
wisdom, a description of the inevitable destiny which Jehovah had 
marked out for the nations of the world,’’ p. 148. ‘‘* Necessity is 
the mother of invention.’ Necessity forced Hebrew thought into the 
belief in a resurrection of the dead, and once that belief was 
formulated and expressed, it seemed the most natural thing 
possible,’’ p. 149. t the reader study once again the Scripture 
passages upon which the above quotations are based and compare 
them with these ‘‘ results of expert investigation.’’ From this, 
and from much more that might be adduced,—I am here adapting 
some words of Dr. Griffith Thomas, having reference to Peake’s 
commentary, in a recent article entitled ‘‘ The Battle for the Old 
Testament,’’—it is impossible not to feel sorry for those who take this 
book for their guide. They will soon see that either the Bible or 
Mercer is to be accepted, for both cannot be true, and if Mercer is 
correct, the Bible as it stands is one of the most misleading of 
books, and it is a matter of wonder why it was ever regarded as in 
any sense of Divine authority. Such ‘‘expert investigations’’ 
have other ‘‘ results,’’ not indicated in the volume under review. 
These results were referred to in the Sibleotheca Sacra for January 
last, in this way: ‘‘ Teach that religion depends on revelation 
through literary forgers and their dupes, and you necessarily kill its 
authority and power for good. ‘That teaching has been given from 
nearly every professorial chair in Northern Europe and America. 
It has contributed powerfully to the destruction of the authority of 
the Bible. This has been inevitable, for no religion can work for 
good if its appointed guardians teach that it is rooted in fraud.’’ 
‘* This is plain language,’’ says Dr. Thomas, ‘‘but it is undoubtedly 
true, and is the natural deduction made by ordinary, matter-of-fact 


people.’’ 
| F.C.H.D. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. : 
THE MORE IMPORTANT OF THESE WILL BE REVIEWED 
The Origin of Paul’s Religion. Prof. J. Gresham Machen | 
The Macmillan Co., New York. G. $3.00 . 
What is the Christian View of Work and Wealth ?/ 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. G. $0.85 
Religion and the New Psychology. Walter Samuel Swisher 
Marshall Jones Co., 212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. G. $2.00 
Psychology and the Christian Life. Rev. T. W. Pym 
Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell Sg., London. 4/- net 
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The Untried Door, Richard Roberts 
Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell mes London. 5/- net 


The Other Side of Evolution. Rev. Alexander Patterson 
Bible Institute Colportage Association, 
826 North La Salle St., Chicago. G. $1.00 net 


World Friendship, Inc. J. Lovell Murray 
M nary lucation Movement, New York 


Moving Pictures in the Church. Roy L. Smith 
Abingdon Press, New York and Ciuciumeth. G. $0.35 net 


The Wisdom of the East Series. M, E. Reynolds 
London: John Murray. 3/6 


Religion and Science. Amanda M. Hicks 
_ The Judson Press, Philadelphia, Boston, etc. 


Other Children Painting Book 
United Council for Missionary Education, 
Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S. W.1. 1/6 net 


Wen Bao’s Birthday Game 
United Council for Missionary Education, 
Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S. W. 1. 1/- net 


Report of the Board of Co-operation. Canton Missionary Conference—1920 


The Health Show Comes to Town. Evart G. Routsahn 
Department Of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York. G. $0.30 


‘‘Tart Town PaRsSON. H1S LIFE AND WoRK.’’ By the Rev. PETER GRREN, 
M.A. Rector of St. Philip’s, Salford, Canon of Manchester, Chaplain to 
H.M. the King, and Lecturer in Pastoral Theology, Cambridge Univer- 
sity and King’s College, London. Longmans, Green & Co., London and 
New York, 1919. , G. $2.50 in U. S. A. 242 pp. 


Water Colors. South of France, 1918-1919. By Susan Farley Nichols, Pub- 
lished by The Four Seas Company, Boston, 1921. 


Responsibility. A Talk with Girls. By E. E. Holmes, Printed by The 
Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, 


The Art of Extempore Speaking, without MS. or Notes; or How to Attain 
Fluency of Speech. By Harold Ford, M.A., LL.B., B. 'C.L. Published by 
The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. 


The Pottery and Porcelain Factories of China. By A, L. Hetherington, with 
a folding Map of China. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
Ltd. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 1921. 10/6 net. 


The Call of the Nations. Realistic Scenes from China, India and Africa, by 
Rev. O. G. Bolton. With Music by Ernest Austin, E. J. Bellerby, Mus. 
Doc. and others, Price 9d net. Church Missionary Society, Salisbury 
Square, London, E. C, 4. 


‘*The Spirit of Christianity.’’ By Frederic Seebohm. Published by Lon 4 
mans Green, 39 Paternoster Row, London, also South Avenue and 30 
Street, New York. 


Twelve Christmas Carols. Venetia Cox 
Religious Tract Society, Hankow. 50 oauitis 


International Pocket Library. (12 volumes in Brown Paper covers,) The 
Four Seas Company, Publishers, Boston. 


The Gospel and Its Working. Rev. P. J. Maclagan, D. Phil. Student Chrise 
tian Movement, 32 Russell Square, London, 3/6 net. 


The China Church Year Book. Rev. C. Y. Cheng, D.D., and Mr. T.C. Li, 
Editors. China Continuation Committee, 5 Quinsan Gardens, — 
Cloth 60 cents; paper 40 ceats, including aabeate. 
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Stories of the Day’s Work. Compiled by Roy Davis. 


318 pages. 3 


{January 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 


More Limehouse Nights. By Thomas Burke. New York. George H. Doran 


Co, 
The Divine Initiative. 


Price, Gold $1.90 net. 


Movement. 32 Russell Sq., London, W. C. 1. 


Prof. H. R. Mackintosh, D.D. Student Christian 


3/6 net. 


The Pilgrim. Essays on Religion. T, R. Glover, Student Christian Move- 
ment. 32 Russell Sq., London, W.C.1. 6/— net. 


Out Where the World Begins, Abe Cory. George H. Doran Company, New 


York, G. $1.50. 


Peking: A Social Survey, Sidney D. Gamble, assisted by J. D. Burgess, H. 


Doran Company, New York. 


God Unknown, Charles Sears Bacowin, Morehouse Publishing Company, 


Milwaukee. G. $1.00. 


— 


Correspondence 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE. 


Lo the Editor of — 
The Chinese Recorder. 
DEAR S1iR:—The Christian 


Literature Society has long wres- 
tled with the problem of distribu- 
tion, and is glad to report that cer- 
tain measures taken last year have 
been crowned with considerable 
success. But we have thought 
of a new plan to be started 
experimentally. This plan is to 
offer Chinese pastors a liberal 
discount if they are willing to 
take the trouble to sell our books. 
This does not mean that they 
would be transformed into col- 
porteurs ; that would be defeating 
the object in view. The idea 
‘simply is that Chinese pastors in 
the course of their ordinary work 
should be encouraged to press 
literature on the notice, especially 
of non-Christiaus. They are 
busy men, and perhaps have not 
hitherto made much use of this 
agency. We believe that a fair 
percentage of them could be 
induced to take a deeper interest 
in the literature we prepare, but 
it is only right that they should 
be encouraged in the way pro- 
posed. As is well known, pastors 


at home often supplement their 
meagre incomes by this method, 
and we see no reason why Chinese 
pastors should not be given the 
chance to scatter literature, and 
at the same time earn a little for 
the education of their children. 

If, however, any missionaries 
consider the plan inadvisable and 
do not wish it to be presented to 
the pastors of their field, will 
they write at once, giving reasons, 
to 

Yours sincerely, 


D. MACGILLIVRAY, 


General Secretary, Christian Liter-— 
ature Society. 


December 1, 1921. 


FAMINE RELIEF WORKERS 
NEEDED. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR your readers 
are doubtless aware, there is a 
serious famine in Northern 
Anvhwei owing to the flood of the 
Hwai River and its tributaries last 
summer. There are also other 
districts in various parts of China 
which seem also to be stricken 
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with famine of greater or less 
severity. The Chinese-Foreign 
Famine Relief Committee at 
Shanghai, which had disbanded, 
has had to be reorganized in 
order to cope with the new situa- 
In Anhwei it is planned 
to undertake work chiefly in the 
way of rebuilding dykes and 
building roads. For this purpose 
a considerable number of foreign 
workers will be required. Any 
missionaries who may feel called 
to offer’ their assistance in this 
manner to Bishop Huntington of 
Anking should put themselves 
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in communication with him, and 
he will supply particulars. Con- 
siderable sums of money are likely 
to be available for these uses, 
and I write to say that we will 
be glad to hear of any who could 
give practical help in conferring 
a permauent benefit on some of 
these mournful districts. 


Yours very sincerely, 
D. MACGILLIVRAY, 


For the Personnel Com. 


December 14, 1921. 


News for the Missionary 


BOARD CONTRIBUTORS WITHIN FIVE YEARS IN THE SERVICE OF 
MISSIONARIES TO NATIONAL CHRISTIAN AGENCIES. 


(All instances of the contributors of missionaries extending for 
one year or longer are included. The allocation of missionaries to . 
union institutions, to the Y.M.C.A. and to a variety of other 
interests not generally recognized as rendering a nations service is 


not included in this report. ) 


Baptist 


I. General. 
Mission Missionary Half Full 
Board Contributed Agency Time Time 
Northern E. C.-Lobenstine x 
Presbyterian H. W. Luce C.C.E.A. x 
H. K. Wright C.L.S. x 
Southern L. I, Moffett CAA. = 
Presbyterian S. I. Woodbridge Christian 
Intelligencer x 
Reformed A. L. Warnshuis cr. x 
Presbyterian M. T. Stauffer C... x 
Canadian D. MacGillivray C.L.S. x 
Presbyterian Miss C. Cowan C.L.S. * 
7 Miss M. Gay C.L.S. x 
Northern D. Gamewell 
Methodist R, C. Beebe C.M.M.A. x 
Miss Laura White C.1.8. x 
London J. Hopkyn Rees OLS. 
Mission T. Gillison C.M.M.A,. x 
P. L. McAll C.M.M.A. x 
English P. B. Cousland C.M.M.A. x 
Presbyterian 
English T. Richard C.L.S. 
eRaptist E. Morgan C.L.S. x 
A. Sowerby AS. x 
Southern F. Rawlinson Chinese 
Recorder x 
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q English I. Mason C.L.S. x 

Friends 

V.M.C.A, W. Peter C.H.E. x 

as Y.W.C.A. Dr. C. Sargent-Shepherd C.H.E. x 

Chinalnland Miss Garland | x 

j Mission J. Vale R.T.S. x 

4 English | 

Wesleyan G, A. Clayton R.T.S. x 

Episcopal 

China Continuation Committee 

C.C.E.A. China Christian Educational Association 

a C.M.M.A. China Medical Missionary Association 

ag C.L.S. Christian Literature Society 

a C.H.E. Council on Health Education 

4 A.S. Anti-Opium Society 

a R.T.S. Religious Tract Society 

a Contributing Mission Boards 14 

Missionaries contributed 28 

6 Boards contributing 1 man each 

e+ 3 Boards contributing 2 men each 6 

tet 4 Boards contributing 3 men each 12 

a 1 Board contributing 4 men 4 

14 | 28 

American Mission Boards 8-14 missionaries 
British Mission Boards | 6-14 missionaries 


Boards Making Grants Within Five Years to National Christian 
Agencies. 
This is not the sum total of grants for five years but a record 
of the fact that grants have been made with the amounts in gold 
for one year, usually the amounts for the year 1920. 


(Grants in the name of the Foreign Missions Conferences are 
not included here. ) 


Mission Board CCC. CCEA. CM.M.A. CLS: CH.E. 


Northern Presbyterian | 

Southern Presbyterian _  §00 

Reformed Presbyterian 1,957 oe 

Canadian Presbyterian 2,500 

Northern Methodist 1,500 3,000 

Southern Methodist 1,000 1,400 2,400 
I. General. 

Mission Boavd C.C.E.A. C.H.E. 
Northern Baptist 700 | 1,000 
Foreign Christian 500 | 
Ameriean Board 700 
Y.M.C.A. 2,500 1,500 
V.W.c A. 2,000 I »500 
English Baptist _ 125 
Canadian Methodist 300 
Norwegian Mission 150 
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Summary. 


Contributing Mission Boards 
American Mission Boards 
Non-American Mission Boards 


Average contribution, American Boards 
Average contribution, non-American Boards 


Nore: 


Io 
4 
$2,185 
769 


Since this table was made out in April 1921, the Northern | 


Baptist Board has given notification of an appropriation of $2,000 gold per 


year for the C.C.C. 


SPECIAL EVANGELISM AS THE > 


RESULT OF FAMINE. 


The Changteho Field was one 
of the hardest hit sections of last 
winter’s famine area. As a 
result of the carefully and fully 
organized Famine Relief the 
people’s hearts have been greatly 
opened to the Gospel. In one 
small district alone we are told 
of forty families having taken 
down their gods. 

To take advantage of this 
movement a big evangelistic cam- 
paign was planned for. My hus- 
band and I felt constrained to 
cancel our previously arranged 
winter’s Missions in Shansi and 
give our time to helping in this 
campaign. We reached our old 
Station of Changteho November 
4th, to find the Chinese brethren 
had already made out a very 
full schedule of meetings which 
included twenty-four of our 
principal out-stations. The time 
allowed at each place is alto- 
gether too short. We have 
already been at two and are now 
beginning at. the third center. 


Our plan is for all to meet for 


an early prayer meeting. Then 
after breakfast my husband holds 
the morning meeting for the 
local Christians, to get them 
where they can and will reach 
their own people. Some of the 
men of the Evangelistic Band 
Stay for this meeting while the 
others scatter for evangelism in 


J. T. Procror. 


the surrounding region. After 
the noon meal all the band leave 
for outside evangelism and the 
Christians meet with Dr. Goforth 
for their second meeting. The 
women are reached separately 
by the Bible-women and myself. 
The evening is given to a united 
Gospel meeting for all. These 
evening meetings have been just 
grand. The attention and in- 
terest all we could wish for. At 
our last place the official and gen- 
try of the town had my husband 
in more than once to talk with 
them on the Gospel. We could | 


wish that at least two weeks 


could be spent at each place but 
as it is it will take till April 
next to get around all the prin- 
cipal out-stations. 


(Mrs. J.) ROSALIND GoFoRTH. 


KIANGSU FEDERATION COUNCIL. 


The Kiangsu Federation Coun- 
cil met at Wusih on November 
goth to 11th, 1921. Some inter- 
esting topics were discussed. 
With regard to the problem of 
securing the service of the laity 


it was pointed out that the reason 


they are slow in taking up Chris- 
tian work is that they do not feel 
it to be their responsibility, and 
also they are uncertain as to the 
essential message of the Gospel, 
together with the fact that they 
are busy and do not know how 
to preach. On the debate ‘‘Is 
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there danger of pressing self- 
support too much,’’ the opinion 
was expressed that while finan- 


Cal support must come soon, yet 


there were grave dangers which 
must be guarded against: (1) 
a certain amount ot moral control 
over the pastor in the hands of 
men who have money, and (2) 
the spirit of independence may 
easily degenerate into a spirit 
of revolution against all spiritual 
authority. On the problem of 
the best way to conserve the 


truth the necessity of personal 


conviction was emphasized and 
also that the Scripture and 
Philosophy and Science occupied 
different regions of thought and 


that Religion was primarily a 
matter of vital connection with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 


1. A_ petition to the Civil 
Governor at Nanking to prohibit 
Lottery Societies from operating 
in the province. 


2. Approval of the work of 
the Home Mission Society and 
its support by all the Churches. 


3. A petition to the National 
Christian Conference asking the 
appointment of a permanent 
Committee which would be able 
to represent the opinion of the 
Christian body of China to the 
outside world. 


Scattered Signs of Christian Influence 


At Sun Wu-hsien, Kwangtung, 
a new monastery been 
donated by the ity” for a lepro- 
sarium. 


The students of Westminster 
College, Changchow, South Fu- 
kien, carry on five Sunday- 
schools and two preaching places. 


At Antung, Feng., the Chinese 
community subscribed nearly 
$30,000 to the new Y. M.C. A. 
building, of which about $28,000 
came from non-Christians. 


At Shao-wu, Fukien,-the girls 
from the Christian school are 
teaching one thousand other girls 
in the district and everywhere 
there is a request for Christian 
schools for girls. 


As a result of industrial work 
for little girls carried on in 
the villages near the Shanghai 
College, a marked change in the 
attitude of the villagers toward 
the residents of the College has 
been noted. | 


At Chow Kia Kow, Honan, 
heretofore the average age of 
those received into the Church 
was very high; recently the ages 
of fifteen new converts ranged 
from 15 to 47, most of them, 
however, were young people 
under 33 years of age. 


At Taiyuanfu, Shantung, as 
the result of weekly services 
held in the gaol, there are now 
more than twenty Christians 
who have organized themselves 
into a Bible Class, and are show- 
ing considerable Christian zeal. 


At Fengchuen, Canton, follow- 
ing the Canton City Evangelistic 
campaign held last December, 


the three largest department 


stores, i.e., The Sun, Sinceres, 
and Truelight, decided to close 
their stores for half a day on 
Sunday, and this they continue 
to do. 


At Yuncheng, Shansi, the 
villagers round about the city 


invite the Christians to hold tent 
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missions and send carts to fetch 
the tents; 


meetings about equal; a 


good number of schoolgirls also 


attend. 


At Yungsin, Kiangsi, the 
pupils of the new Government 
Middle School have been attend- 
ing Church meetings on Sunday ; 
in addition the gentry asked the 
‘missionaries to act as intermedia- 
ries between the Northern and 
Southern troops with a view to 
dissuading them from fighting, 


- 


the proportion of 
men and women attending these 
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while the suggestion was not 
acted on, it is significant. | 


At Chen-t’sun, South Fukien, 
as a result of a talk made by a 
preacher, 26 large idols were 
publicly burnt at the beginning 
of the year. Since then the 
temple has been converted into a 
preaching hall and the village 
elders have given a deed trans- 


ferring the temple site to the 


Church. Money has been raised 
for a new Church building and 
the temple is to be remodelled 
for school purposes. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


At the fifth Annual Assembly 
of the China District Church of 
the Nazarene which has just 
closed at Tamingfu, it was re- 
ported that Mex. $80,000 was 
distributed for famine relief, of 
which $48,000 came from Amer- 
ica. Tamingfu is the head- 
quarters of this Mission, which 
has spent recently no less than 
¢40,000 for buildings, and 
received during the past year ten 
new missionaries. 


On November the 
Churches and Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of Hangchow gave 
through accredited delegates a 
reception to the Provincial As- 
sembly. ‘The purpose was to get 
acquainted with the members of 


the Assembly and also to inform 


them of the work of the Churches 
and of Christian Institutions. 
The reception was counted in 
every way a success. 


PUBLIC PLAYGROUND IN CANTON. 


The first public playground 
erected by the city board of 
education will be opened October 


10, according to schedule be- 
tween the contractors and th« 
government, The city has more 
than 40,000 children in the public 
schools alone, and there is at 
present no stitable place for 
their recreation. The city will 
provide many parks and play- 
grounds for their benefit.—Edu- 
cational Review, Oct. 1921. 


At She Ki Chen, Honan, a 
woman of nearly fifty years of 
age, absolutely illiterate, with 
nine or ten days tuition followed 
by patient personal effort, learned 
to read Mark’s Gospel and after- 
wards to enjoy the whole New 
Testament. She was also able 
to interest her neighbours who 
were called to hear her read. A 
girl of nineteen also first came to 
the Scripture class, then entered 
the Girls’ School and was finally 
baptized. 


The next annual meeting of 
the E.C.C.E.A. will be held on 
January 23rd, 24th and 25th, 
1922, before China New Year 
rather than after. It is hoped 
that this will result in a larger 
attendance than recent years 
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when the annual meeting has been 
held after China New Year. The 
meeting will open Monday noon 
and continue until Wednesday 
evening. Sectional programs will 
be given a place, all of Tuesday 
being allocated to the three 
divisions of the association, viz., 
College, Middle School and 
Primary School sections. At the 
general programs, will be given 
addresses by Dr. Roxby and 
Dr. Padelford, members of the 
Educational Commission, these 
general programs also providing 
for discussions on’ subjects of 
interest to all educators. 


In 1920 the number of Student 
Volunteers who sailed to foreign 
fields under North American 
Missionary Societies was *25% 
more than the record of the 
preceding year and 50% more 
than the average for each of the 
last ten years. The total number 
who have sailed from Canada 
and the United States is 8,742 of 
whom about 30% have come to 
China. No small number of 
missionary leaders on foreign 
fields are student volunteers, as 
well as fifty or sixty prominent 
leaders of the missionary enter- 
priseathome. Last year students 


contributed to home and foreign 


missions and the regular agencies 
of the Church $240,550 as against 
$135,919 during the preceding 
year. A spirit of unselfishness 
and international sympathy is 
noticeable in the colleges, which 
is a counteracting influence to the 
spirit of materialism and narrow 
parochialism. The Student Vol- 
unteer Movement aims to culti- 
vate one thousand institutes of 
higher learning each year, and 
during the past academic year 
no less than 10,000 students came 
under the influence of thirty- 
seven student volunteer confer- 
ences held in the United States 
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and Canada. In view of the 
fact that during 1921, 2,000 new 
missionaries were called for by 
the Mission Boards, the work 
of this organization is extremely 
significant. 


Rev. C. A. Nelson, for thirty 
years a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board, in South China, is 
severing his connection with 
that body. Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
will co-operate with Christian 
Chinese in establishing the 
‘*American-Chinese School’’ in 
Canton. Sixty Chinese acres of 
land have been secured two 
miles west of the Old City, and 
the first building is now being 
erected. The Chinese provide 
land and buildings. The Amer- 
ican-Chinese Educational Com- 
mission provide American teach- 
ers and salaries. 

C. A. N. 


Dr. Mott will sail for China 
on February 20th on the Taiyo 
Maru. He will be accompanied 
by Mr. Lyon. | , 


The following countries have 
already appointed delegates to 
the World’s Student Federation 
Conference in Peking, April 
1922: Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, 
Japan, United States, Canada, 
the Near East and the Philip- 
pines. 


Mr. Neil McMillan, head of 
the International Committee 
Building Bureau, arrived in 
Shanghai on the Kashima Maru, 
December goth. He, together 
with A. Q. Adamson, will visit 
northern cities immediately after 
the first of the year, going first 
to Manchurian cities, investiga- 
ting building conditions. 


The National Committee Y. M. 
C. A. will maintain their usual 
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record this year by closing the 


fiscal year without a deficit and 
with all bills paid. More con- 
tributions from Chinese sources 
have been received this year 
than in any previous year of their 
work in China. This year’s 
total will be upwards of Mex. 
$35,000.00. The total budget 


for 1921 is Mex. $154,417.00. 


Dr. Gray of ‘tthe VY. M.C. A. 


has just returned from Foochow 


and reports one of the most 
successful Provincial Athletic 
and Games Championships ever 
conducted in China. In addi- 
tion to a first class organization 
which was set up in conjunc- 
tion with the Educational 
Bureau of the Province and 75% 
of all schools in the Province 
eligible, the spirit of sportsman- 
ship that was shown was of a 
high order. Referee Gray had 
many difficult decisions to make 
but because it was recognized 
that all decisions were made 
absolutely on the square, they 
were taken in good spirit and 
the meet closed with all happy. 
It was a distinct moral uplift to 
the crowds of 10,000 or more a 
day who came, to the more than 
500 different athletes from all 


over the Province who-entered, 


and to the officials and school 
representatives who had the 
meet in hand. When such 
things. can be carried out their 
value as a Christian enterprise 
is unquestioned, and is well 
worth the time given to them. 


A Correspondence Course of 


Bible Study is being offered 
under the direction of the Union 
Theological Seminary through a 


committee especially appointed 


forthe purpose. This committee 
has been delayed longer than was 
at first anticipated, because such 
a course being in China a new 


work of this kind. . 


Seminary. 


Gleanings 


venture, it has been difficult to 
find suitable literature already 
prepared in Chinese adapted for 
But the 
committee feels that there should 
be no longer delay in enrolling 
students and making a beginning, 
and so we have decided to open | 
classes immediately after the . 
coming Chinese New Year. The © 
course will cover in general the 
same ground as -that in the 
It is designed es- 
pecially for such students as 
cannot for any reason attend the 
seminary classes. There are not 
a few among the Christians both 


of men and women who will 


make valuable workers with such 
training as the correspondence 
course can give them, but who 
cannot attend a school. 

The course will be divided into 
four. periods, corresponding in 
the main to a four years’ course. 
But of course the time required 
to complete it will depend on 
the amount of time that the 
student will be able to give 
to it. | 

The tuition fee is $5.00 per 
period. The cost of books, 
paper, will, of course, be extra. 
The course will be conducted 
along the same general lines as 
correspondence courses are done 
in Western countries. When a 
student has completed a period, 
he sends bis papers in to the 
central committee where they 
will be examined and graded. 

Those who complete the whole 
course will receive diplomas. It 
is expected that the local mis- 
sionary, Chinese pastor or evan- 
gelist will give students under 
his stiperintendence such help 
as he may feel is best. s 

For further information, whe- 
ther in English or Chinese, 
address: A.Sydenstricker,Chair- 
man of the Correspondence 
Course Committee, Chinkiang. 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. Tosave book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS. 
NOVEMBER : | 


18th, at Chengtu, to Mr. and Mrs, 
Earl Dome, a son, Arthur Paul Dome. 


DECEMBER : | 
roth, at Paoking, Hunan, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Geo. H. Pearson, a son, Charles 


Andrew Pearson. 


ARRIVALS. 


OCTOBER : 
goth, from U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
R,. F. Wilner and one child, A. M. C. 


(ret.). 


NOVEMBER : 

19th, from England, Rev. W. E. 
Godson, C.M.S. (ret.). From Aus- 
tralia, D. V. Rees, W. A. Anderson, 
C.I.M. (new). 

26th, from England, Miss K, Wat- 
ney, (ret.), Miss D. Cocksedge, 
€.E.Z.M.S., (new). From New Zea- 
land, Rev. and Mrs, F. Worley, 
C.1.M. (ret.). From Australia, Miss 
W. G. M. Edwards, Miss D. M. Wil, 


liams, C.I.M. (new). 


27th, from U. S. A., Miss M. ei 
Jenkins, A.M.C. (new), Dr. E. S. 
Fish, (ret.), J. W. Quimby, Miss 
LG. Osborn, (new). From England, 
Marshall Bromhall, (on visit), Mr. 


and Mrs. H. A. Weller and two 
children, (ret.), Mr. L. C. Wood, 
(new), all C.I.M. From Sweden, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. H. Myrberg and two 
children, S.A.M. (ret.). 


DECEMBER : 

4th, from England, Mr. and Mrs, 
R, Cunnigham, (ret.), M. R. Lawrence, 
Miss M. Scarlett, Miss I. Isaac, Mies 
H. K. Willoughby, Miss D. James, 
Miss D. M. Cobb, (new). From 


‘Ireland, Miss E, O, Trench, all C.I.M. 


6th, from Sweden, Mr. K. G. F. 
Peterson, Miss H. A. Nikolansson, 
C.ILM. (new). 

8th, from Germany, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. L. Georg and three children, Mrs. 
O. Schmidt, Ger, Ch. All, (ret.). 


DEPARTURES. | 


OCTOBER : 
11th, for India, Miss Dorothy Lang- 
man, A.C.M. 


NOVEMBER: 

12th, for Canada, Mrs, W. T. Knight 
and one child, C.I.M. For Sweden, 
J. H. Svensson, S.A.M. 


DECEMBER : 

6th, for Norway, Miss E. M., Axel- 
sen, P.M.P. For ccomummtomnd Miss C. 
Coleston, C.I.M. 

1oth, for U. S. A., Rev. F. C. H. 
and Mrs, Dreyer and one child, C.ILM. 
For England, Mr. S. Hoyte, C.I.M. 
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